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Louis  S,  Cholden 


“So  HE  PASSED  OVER,  AND  ALL  THE 
TRUMPETS  SOUNDED  FOR  HIM  ON  THE 

OTHER  side”— Tfie  Pilgrims  Progress. 
And  so  Lou  Cholden  left  us— death 
from  an  automobile  accident  in  Bever¬ 
ley  Hills,  California,  on  April  26,  1956. 
It  is  said  that  death  is  sweet  when  it 
comes  in  its  time  and  in  its  place, 
when  it  is  part  of  the  order  of  things 
as  we  know  them  .  .  .  but  when  it 
comes  so  swiftly  and  so  soon,  out  of  the 
order  of  things  as  we  know  them,  it 
stabs  us  with  a  sharp  sword  that 
leaves  us  numb  and  atrophied  in  body 
and  spirit.  But  healing  time,  which  so 
remarkably  shifts  the  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  angle  of  those  who  remain,  will 
help  us  assess  this  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  all  of  us  in  work  with  blind 
persons  and  which  took  from  us  this 
“chief est  among  ten  thousand.” 

Then  we  shall  be  able  to  take  con¬ 
structive  force  from  Lou  Cholden,  ex¬ 
plorer  of  far  and  deep  horizons— a 
person  whose  talents  and  heart-culture 


permitted  him  to  create  and  maintain  a 
condition  of  human  dignity,  comfort, 
and  value  in  all  whom  he  served;  a  per¬ 
son  whose  aggressive  honesty,  without 
hate  or  vindictiveness,  could  appraise  a 
situation  and  tell  us  how  much  seemed 
strong  and  important  and  how  much 
seemed  weak  and  trivial;  a  person 
who  was  unafraid  of  the  possible  pro¬ 
fessional  peril  of  over-reaching  himself 
and  whose  courage  in  this  helped  give 
the  world  the  magnificent  television 
presentation  “Out  of  Darkness,”  a 
presentation  in  which  a  true  artist  did 
a  thing  so  exquisitely  that  it  seemed 
the  thing  did  itself! 

Lou  Cholden,  you  set  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  us.  Your  solid  imprint  has  been 
made  and  will  place  you  high  upon  the 
international  register  of  those  who  have 
furthered  services  for  people  who 
happen  to  be  blind. 

Lou  Cholden,  Psychiatrist:  Psychi¬ 
atrist,  Triumphant! 

—Kay  Gruber 
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Some  Notes  on  Research 
Problems  with  the  Blind 


cer 


SIDNEY  I.  DEAN 


A  NUMBER  of  publications  recently  have 
indicated  dissatisfactions  with  the 
status  of  research  in  regard  to  blind 
adjustments.  Research  with  the  deaf 
is  ahead  of  that  with  the  blind  and 
numerous  reasons,  brief  and  protract¬ 
ed,  appear  in  the  literature.  All  pub¬ 
lished  remarks  seem  to  agree  that 
experimental  work  is  badly  needed  and 
that  facts  should  supplant  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  material  if  knowledge  about 
the  blind  is  to  achieve  a  level  where 
understanding  and  prediction  occur 
regularly.  Toward  this  end  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  are  made. 

During  a  recent  experimental  in¬ 
vestigation  concerning  adjustment  of 
the  blind,  to  be  reported  elsewhere 
(2),  a  number  of  difficulties  became 
apparent  which  may  have  some  value 
in  their  reporting  if  made  explicit  for 
other  researchers  and  workers.  We 
know  that  in  order  to  do  an  adequate 
and  meaningful  piece  of  work  it  is 
necessary  for  the  experimenter  to  re¬ 
view  the  literature  pertinent  or  possibly 
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relevant  to  his  study.  It  is  in  this  area 
and  because  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  that  the  need  for  these  comments 
appeared  appropriate,  if  not  urgent, 
at  this  time. 

In  regard  to  sources  of  material, 
perhaps  the  words  of  Barker,  et  al, 
state  the  situation  succinctly  when  they 
discuss  the  material  from  many  fields, 
the  relevant  literature  not  indexed  in 
an  easily  accessible  way,  the  necessity 
for  a  wide  sampling  of  possible  sources, 
and  the  statement  that,  “It  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  everything  relevant 
to  the  problem  has  been  found”  (1, 
pg  13).  It  is  unfortunately  too  easy 
to  ignore  the  implications  in  this  quo¬ 
tation,  for  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  most  relevant  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  overlooked  because  of 
out-of-the-way  publication,  inaccessi¬ 
bility,  private  distribution,  or  lack  of 
integration  with  the  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  a  part.  If  research 
and  theory  concerning  the  blind,  which 
should  go  hand-in-hand,  are  to  rest 
only  on  the  best  known  or  the  most 
accessible  work,  then  each  cannot  help 
but  be  somewhat  unrelated,  incoherent, 
and  lacking  in  the  checks  available 
from  the  works  or  thoughts  of  others. 

To  make  this  point  more  clear  and 
emphatic  the  following  listing  was 
compiled  from  some  of  the  material 
utilized  in  one  investigation:  not  aU 
sources  which  had  to  be  traced  are 
listed,  but  only  those  directly  con- 
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ceraed  with  blind  adjustment  which 
any  reader  may  have  become  interested 
in  perusing.  The  figure  after  the  title 
indicates  the  number  of  references 
from  that  particular  source;  those  with¬ 
out  numbers  contained  only  one  refer¬ 
ence  which  was  pertinent  for  the  study 
at  hand.  Outlook  for  the  Blind— 7;  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  Series— 6;  other 
Federal  Agencies  and  State  Agencies 
-4;  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind— 10;  private  distributions— 4;  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  AAWB  and  AAIB— 4; 
various  pubhshed  books— 8;  theses  and 
dissertations  (unpubhshed)— 11;  Seer— 
2;  New  Beacon— 2;  We  the  Blind;  the 
Transcripts  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Science;  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness;  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council;  and  the 
Psychological  Corporation. 

How  about  journal  articles  from 
sources  not  directly  concerned  with 
blindness:  There  was  the  Jourrud  of 
Psychology— 4;  Journal  of  Applied  Psy¬ 
chology— 2;  Journal  of  Social  Issues— 2; 
foumal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy¬ 
chology— 2;  Journal  of  Exceptional 
Children— 2;  British  Journal  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy-!;  Educational  and  Psychological 
Measurement;  Speech  Monographs; 
Occupations:  American  Psychologist 
abstracts;  American  Journal  of  Nurs¬ 
ing;  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry; 
Mental  Hygiene;  Journal  of  Expression; 
Survey  Midmonthly;  American  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology;  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology;  American  Journal  of 
Psychology;  Social  Service  Bulletin; 
journal  of  Clinical  Psychology;  Psycho¬ 
somatic  Medicine;  Jourrud  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation;  American  Imago;  The  Family; 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  This  is  rather  an  im¬ 
posing  and  diversified  hst.  It  is  under¬ 
standable,  of  course,  that  not  all 
sources  nor  all  articles  are  of  equal 
value  for  the  researcher,  but  all  must 
be  seen  to  be  evaluated. 


inaccuracies  in  References 

Once  having  reached  the  original 
source,  by  whatever  devious  route,  the 
potential  investigator  is  struck  by  the 
accumulation  of  errors  which  have 
compounded  the  time  in  getting  to  the 
original  from  the  reference  which  be¬ 
gan  the  search.  For  instance.  Brown, 
P.  A.,  is  cited  as  Brown,  P.  H.  A  middle 
initial  is  perhaps  not  so  important,  but 
Mr.  Brown  might  like  to  get  the  credit 
for  his  publication  and  not  be  confused 
with  someone  else.  Journals,  we  know, 
must  be  traced  through  the  year,  vol¬ 
ume  and  pages.  However  one  volume 
actually  6  was  cited  as  11;  another 
volume  7  was  cited  as  12;  another  cited 
as  8  actually  turned  out  to  be  81.  A 
journal  article  of  1945  was  cited  as 
1944;  and  one  citation  forgot  to  include 
the  year  of  publication  entirely.  Again, 
Fitzsimmons,  Margaret,  was  cited  as 
Fitzsimmons,  Laura.  Usually  material 
in  literature  on  the  blind  does  not 
follow  the  practice  of  giving  the  first 
name  of  a  female  author;  when  it  is 
done  it  is  courteous  as  well  as  im¬ 
portant  to  be  correct. 

A  number  of  double  sources  adds 
to  the  confusion,  as  does  revised  mate¬ 
rial,  when  the  person  citing  does  not 
make  clear  exactly  what  was  used 
and  where  it  came  from,  e.g..  Barker, 
et  al,  1946  version  revised  in  1953;  and 
Bauman’s  private  distributions.  Since 
the  Vocatiorud  Rehabilitation  Series 
and  others  hke  them  have  long  and 
involved  source  citations,  often  no  date, 
and  often  dependent  upon  a  series 
number,  the  careful  citation  of  source 
is  particularly  important.  Individual 
difiFerences  show  up  nowhere  so  strong¬ 
ly  as  in  the  order  of  presentation  of 
long  (federal  agency)  names. 

The  Neymann-Kohlstedt  Test  has 
been  cited  as  the  Neyman-Kohlstedt; 
reference  to  Dreikurs  was  made  as 
Dreikus  in  an  article;  a  master’s  thesis 
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from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  private  school,  was  given  as 
the  University  of  California,  the  state 
school;  a  reference  to  the  Journal  of 
Clinical  Psychology  was  given  as  the 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology;  and 
the  use  of  Jr.  was  left  ofiF  another  au¬ 
thor’s  citation.  You  may  ask  if  these 
are  not  rather  minor  or  perhaps  typo¬ 
graphical  errors;  perhaps,  but  let’s  take 
a  look  at  a  few  more  before  we  decide 
whether  it  is  the  compositor  who  is  to 
blame  or  whether  it  is  the  haphazard¬ 
ness  of  the  writers  in  the  field. 

The  correct  title  of  an  article,  “Emo¬ 
tional  Adjustments  of  Visually  Handi- 
capp>ed  Children,”  was  cited  as,  “Emo¬ 
tional  Adjustment  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Adolescents.”  That  is  close,  but 
— .  The  reference,  “Factors  Contribu¬ 
ting  to  Adjustment  as  Determined  by 
Eighteen  Cases  Studied  in  which  Ad¬ 
justment  was  Seen,”  was  entitled  in  the 
author’s  original,  “Factors  Contributing 
to  Adjustment  to  Blindness  as  Deter¬ 
mined  by  an  Analysis  of  Eighteen  Case 
Studies  in  which  Some  Adjustment  is 
Seen.”  This  would  suggest  that  some¬ 
one  wished  to  make  it  shorter,  which 
indeed  it  should  be;  but  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  one  who  is  citing  a 
source  to  make  the  change.  Perhaps 
the  “clincher”  comes  from  the  following 
set  of  citations,  “Studies  in  Adjustment 
to  Visual  Injuries:  Evaluation  of  Help 
by  the  Injured,”  and,  “Studies  in  Ad¬ 
justment  to  Visual  Injuries:  Evaluation 
of  Curiosity  by  the  Injured.”  The  diffi¬ 
culty  here  is  that  the  word  “Visual” 
should  read  “visible”  and  that  the  blind 
were  not  discussed!  It  would  appear 
that  the  author  in  question  cited  these 
studies  as  contributing  to  his  or  her 
(who  is  not  so  important  here)  study 
without  even  bothering  to  check  to  see 
whether  the  references  had  any  rele¬ 
vance— which  in  this  case  they  did  not. 

In  view  of  the  rather  limited  sam¬ 
pling  of  the  literature  on  the  blind 


mentioned  above  it  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting  to  contemplate  the  number 
of  errors  which  may  be  made  and 
perpetuated  by  those  who  are  too 
eager  to  get  into  print,  or  who  are  too 
careless.  Peoples’  names,  titles,  and 
sources  are  subject  to  check,  and  any 
careful  writer  will  make  reasonably 
certain  that  his  citations  are  correct. 
One  is  forced  to  ask  the  question, 
necessarily,  as  to  how  many  writers  are 
as  inaccurate  in  reporting  an  experi- 
ment  or  in  presenting  their  findings 
which  are  less  subject  to  check?  Con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  the  amount  of 
misinformation  and  pure  fantasy  which 
may  be  scattered  throughout  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  blind.  Some  responsible 
writing  and  editing  are  obviously 
needed.  Possibly  familiarity  with  some 
material  on  how  to  write  for  publica¬ 
tion  would  be  valuable  (e.g.  3,  4,  5, 6), 
for  the  writer  may  have  only  a  me¬ 
chanical  problem  which  can  be  over¬ 
come  with  guide-lines  and  information. 

Inexact  Terminology 

A  further  difficulty  one  encounters 
in  a  perusal  of  the  literature  is  that  of 
terminology.  Equivalence,  or  some  de¬ 
gree  of  uncertainty,  exists  for  the  many 
terms  used  such  as  blind,  visually 
handicapped,  partially-sighted,  near 
blind,  impaired  vision,  handicapped, 
limited  vision,  etc.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  what  degree  of  vision  is  under 
consideration  when  some  of  these 
terms  are  used  interchangeably  or  non- 
specifically.  Perhaps  even  more  con¬ 
fusion  resides  in  the  terms  unadjusted, 
maladjusted,  adjustment  to  blindness, 
personality,  well  adjusted,  disturbed; 
and  adjustment  which  can  be  emotion¬ 
al,  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  mental, 
economic,  insightful,  situational  or 
chronic.  When  we  communicate  we 
cannot  be  certain  the  other  person  gets 
the  picture  we  are  trying  to  present, 
and  it  almost  seems  that  the  multiplici- 
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ty  of  terminology  works  for  the  unclear 
writer  and  the  uncritical  reader. 

In  going  over  the  literature  there 
seem  to  be  three  groupings  of  authors 
one  could  make.  The  first  this  writer 
terms  the  Way-pointers:  those  who 
point  out  to  others  what  the  status  is, 
what  must  be  done,  where  we  should 
go.  As  a  group  they  are  rather  sterile, 
and  fortunately  they  are  a  fairly  small 
group.  Much  larger  is  the  group  of 
Drawers-together  or  the  Thinkers: 
those  who  partake  of  some  of  the  Way- 
pointers  attributes  but  who  also  pro¬ 
pose  theoretical  concepts  or  better 
methods,  who  act  as  censors  for  poor 
methodologies,  and  who  attempt  to 
bring  meaning  out  of  the  welter  of 
conflicting  findings  of  others.  In  gen¬ 
eral  they  do  little  experimental  work, 
but  they  serve  a  definite  function  and 
they  fulfill  a  need.  A  sub-group  of  these 
might  be  termed  the  We-don’t-know- 
ers:  for  after  periodically  going  over 
the  field  looking  for  the  tender  shoots 
of  new  information  they  are  forced 
periodically  to  conclude  that,  “we  just 
don’t  know  the  answers  yet.”  The  third 
and  smallest  group,  if  we  disallow  dis¬ 
sertations  and  theses,  is  that  of  the 
Doers:  those  who  try  to  develop  new 
tests  or  adapt  old  ones  in  unique  ways, 
do  research  work,  present  more  than 
a  fragment  of  a  theory,  attempt  to 
instill  interest  and  drive  into  finding 
out  some  of  the  answers  to  questions 
which  the  practical  workers  need  to 
know. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  productivity 
of  the  positive  thinkers  and  doers  is 
very  limited.  One  or  two  publications 
is  almost  enough  to  firmly  establish  a 
person  in  the  field,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  to  rest  on  laurels.  A 
few,  perhaps  a  half  dozen,  have  pro¬ 
duced  three,  four,  or  even  more  publi¬ 
cations.  Probably  the  names  Bauman, 
Chevigny,  Cutsforth,  Hayes,  Meyerson, 
and  Sommers  are  the  ones  which  ap- 
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pear  most  often  in  references.  This 
may  be  because  of  their  continued 
valuable  work;  or  perhaps  because  of 
one  good  piece  of  work,  or  on  the  basis 
of  productivity  in  terms  of  amount 
rather  than  basic  value.  These,  and  a 
few  others,  comprise  the  list  of  those 
who  represent  the  field  of  the  blind 
to  other  workers  and  to  the  public. 
Without  disrespect  intended,  new  life 
would  seem  a  valuable  addition  in  the 
search  for  answers  to  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  writers  have  present¬ 
ed  one  or  two  articles  and  then  have 
apparently  drifted  away  from  work 
with  the  blind.  One,  possibly  small, 
contributor  to  this  loss  of  researchers 
may  be  the  status  of  the  literature 
which  offers  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
conscientious. 

Overall  Quality  Wanting 

It  is  only  too  true,  as  the  Way- 
pointers  state,  that  the  overall  quality 
of  the  literature  is  rather  discourag¬ 
ing.  There  is  poor  methodology,  and 
unrepresentative  populations,  uncer¬ 
tain  definitions,  inaccurate  conclusions, 
questionable  techniques,  partial  or  non¬ 
existent  theory,  unclear  empirical  vs. 
rational  approaches,  schisms  over  mi¬ 
nority  group  concepts  and  individual¬ 
ist  ideas.  It  is  also  true  that  materials 
are  often  used  without  apparent  plan 
or  thought,  that  “casual”  factors  are 
attributed  indiscriminately,  that  con¬ 
trols  are  poor  or  ignored,  that  the  “ex¬ 
perts”  disagree  over  the  value  of  a 
“special  psychology”  for  the  blind: 
there  is  fragmentation,  vagueness,  am¬ 
biguity,  and  dogmatism.  But  knowl¬ 
edge  will  not  increase  merely  by  the 
complacent  pointing-out  of  the  errors 
made  by  those  who  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
this  paper  can  avoid  being  just  another 
Way-pointer.  'The  first  suggestion  that 
this  author  would  make  is  that  an 
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organization  such  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  leader 
in  the  field,  lay  plans  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  a  professional 
journal  which  will  be  utilized  by  all 
serious  investigators  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  findings  or  concepts  to  their 
co-workers.  The  New  Outlook  could  be 
expanded  or  a  new  journal  established 
which  would  fully  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  purely  professional  publica¬ 
tion. 

Such  a  journal,  under  able  editor¬ 
ship,  would  be  able  to  elevate  the 
quality  of  those  manuscripts  which 
were  presented  and  perhaps  stimulate 
the  quantity  of  good  work.  The  worker 
could  take  pride  in  and  cognizance  of 
the  material,  access  would  be  ready 
and  in  context,  and  blind  work  would 
take  a  step  forward  professionally. 
Subscriptions  by  those  who  wish  to 
advance  their  field  should  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  laggards. 


Under  editorial  prodding  many 
writers  would  be  able  to  increase  their 
accuracy  in  citations  of  material, 
names,  sources,  etc.  They  could  be 
directed  in  methodology  before,  not 
after,  publication.  With  interest  stimu¬ 
lated  in  good  reporting  the  most  poorly 
conceived  and  executed  manuscripts 
would  fall  by  the  wayside;  and  this 
would  be  good,  for  a  contribution 
should  consist  of  more  than  a  desire  i 
to  see  one’s  name  in  print.  Through  I 
such  a  journal  there  may  come  to  be 
better  agreement  as  to  terms  employed 
so  that  the  reader  will  know  whether 
the  communication  concerns  the  my- 
opic,  the  partially-sighted,  or  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind;  and  whether  adjust¬ 
ment  pertains  to  the  blindness,  the  self, 
or  society.  With  such  a  journal  and 
the  example  of  some  pioneers,  perhaps 
more  workers  will  become  “Doers”  and 
more  newcomers  can  be  drawn  into 
the  field. 
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CHARLES  C.  WOODCOCK 


Camping  for  bund  youngsters  brings 
experiences  into  view  that  may  never 
be  had  if  left  to  chance.  As  we  begin 
planning  for  our  fourth  session,  we  are 
pleased  that  we  are  reaping  such  a 
harvest  of  valuable  experiences.  With 
our  present  aim  of  making  each  session 
better  we  are  going  ahead  with  a  camp 
program  that  will  involve  all  children 
in  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind, 
from  the  third  grade  age  level  through 
the  junior  high  department. 

In  the  beginning  we  faced  some 
skepticism  and  had  to  answer  questions 
like,  “What  will  they  get  out  of  camp¬ 
ing?”  No  more  of  these  questions  are 
asked  here.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
pleasant  attitude  and  inquiry  from  all 
sides,  “Can  we  go  next  time?”  Our  last 
experience  included  students,  adminis¬ 
trators,  teachers,  houseparents,  cooks, 
and  indirectly,  every  member  of  the 
staff.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we  all 
went  camping,  but  rather  that  those 
that  didn’t  go  helped  on  the  home  front 
so  that  others  could. 

In  discussing  our  camp  experience  I 
will  not  relate  many  of  the  preliminary 
details  that  would  depend  on  the  local¬ 
ity  and  extent  of  the  project,  though 
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much  preliminary  planning  is  necessary 
for  any  trip.  To  be  considered  are  such 
items  as  supplies,  transportation,  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  camp,  and  menus.  Each  of 
these  problems  has  to  be  met  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis  and  will  vary  with  each 
trip. 

Our  first  two  experiences  were  at  the 
YMCA  Camp  Silver  Creek,  located 
twenty  miles  from  the  school,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

We  began  our  camping  program  in 
the  fall,  starting  with  a  small  experi¬ 
mental  group.  This  group  invited  others 
for  evening  programs  and  “day  camp” 
outings  that  did  not  involve  staying 
overnight.  This  program  was  designed 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  realizing  each 
other’s  problems  and  living  and  work¬ 
ing  together  in  a  democratic  group. 
Four  nights  and  as  many  days  were 
spent  at  camp,  not  counting  the  time 
necessary  to  move  to  and  from  camp. 
During  this  entire  time  it  rained.  This 
did  not  dampen  our  spirits  because  we 
had  ample  indoor  facilities.  We  called 
upon  the  Game  Commission  of  Oregon 
for  a  program  and  lecture.  We  enter¬ 
tained  a  lost  deer  hunter  for  breakfast. 
Even  though  the  camp  was  out  of 
bounds  for  hunters  or  firearms  of  any 
kind,  he  welcomed  the  sight  of  smoke 
which  led  him  to  our  door.  After  break¬ 
fast  and  a  short  rest  he  was  returned 
to  the  highway  and  his  hunting  party. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  events.  Re¬ 
ports  that  reached  the  school  aroused 
the  interest  of  others,  and  they  began 
to  inquire  when  they  could  go  too. 
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Students  •xsmine  "Treasure  Rocks”  located  near  AAanzanita,  Oregon. 


This  experience  was  rated  a  success 
and  plans  began  to  formulate  for  a 
spring  camping  session  with  two  other 
groups  of  students.  These  plans  mate¬ 
rialized  and  again  we  headed  for  the 
same  camp.  This  was  our  first  full  scale 
experience  and  involved  approximately 
twenty-five  students.  Again  the  weather 
was  a  question,  but  the  breaks  were 
in  our  favor  and  every  time  we  planned 
an  out-of-door  excursion  the  rain 
stopped. 

The  State  Forestry  Department  fur¬ 
nished  a  man  to  take  the  students  into 
the  forest  to  examine  and  identify  trees 
and  discuss  conservation.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  twelve-mile  hike  we  located 
such  specimens  as  a  beaver  dam  and 
numerous  trees  that  the  beavers  had 
cut.  A  good  example  of  one  of  these 
cuts  is  now  located  in  our  museum, 


alongside  the  stufiFed  beaver  that  has 
dwelled  in  a  barren  environment  there 
for  some  time,  but  now  has  his  natural 
habitat  to  keep  him  company.  Along 
with  this  type  of  activity,  we  studied 
animals  of  the  forest  and  located  a  deer 
that  had  met  with  some  misfortune  and 
offered  one  of  his  hoofs  for  the  new 
museum.  Tracking  was  good  and  plas¬ 
ter  molds  were  made.  Mapping  and 
surveying,  which  had  been  studied  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  classroom  before  camp 
week,  proved  interesting  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  group  busily  engaged 
themselves  in  mapping  the  camp.  Each 
group  of  students  tackled  a  small 
trickle  of  water  and  built  a  dam. 

One  central  project  which  offered 
leisure  time,  as  well  as  planned  exper¬ 
ience,  consisted  of  the  damming  of  a 
small  creek.  The  plan  called  for  a 
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project  to  parallel  the  construction 
under  way  at  the  Dalles  Dam,  being 
erected  on  the  Columbia  River  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  diversion 
ditch  was  dug  to  reroute  the  water. 
When  the  dam  was  completed  the 
water  was  again  allowed  to  run  its 
original  channel  and  fill  the  basin.  The 
fun  was  carried  on  for  several  days  and 
resulted  in  a  landscaping  of  the  site 
with  a  bridge  constructed  from  vine 
maple,  cleared  to  allow  a  pathway 
from  the  road  to  the  dam.  This  still 
remains  at  the  camp.  Our  students  that 
go  to  camp  as  YMCA  members  during 
Ae  summer  season,  retreat  to  this  spot 
and  recall  the  days  when  it  was  a  busy 
construction  site. 

A  High  Level  of  Interest 

By  now  the  fever  here  at  the  school 
was  high  and  camping  was  “in.”  The 
entire  state  was  scoured  and  studied 
to  find  the  available  locations  and  try 
to  locate  a  camp  that  would  vary  our 
experience.  The  general  feeling  began 
to  favor  the  coast  because  of  its  prox¬ 
imity  and  the  “new”  pleasure  it  would 
offer.  The  contrast  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  coast  would  be  a  large 
enough  factor  in  itself  to  open  up  a 
whole  new  unexplored  field.  Thus 
“Magruder”  became  a  new  word  in 
most  of  our  vocabularies. 

Like  a  poem,  “Lovely  Magruder, 
down  by  the  sea,  beautiful  camp  sight. 
I’m  dreaming  of  thee,”  it  caught  on 
like  wild  fire  and  plans  began  to  pop, 
for  the  next  camp  program  was  a 
reality  or  we  would  all  miss  our  guess. 
The  Methodist  camp  at  Garabaldi, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Salem,  was  our 
goal  and  we  began  to  take  on  the  “Ma¬ 
gruder  or  bust!”  spirit. 

After  administrative  approval  and 
budget  consultations,  we  were  given 
the  green  light.  A  survey  of  the  camp 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  teachers 
and  a  student  representative,  after 
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which  it  was  possible  to  make  definite 
plans  and  even  assign  living  quarters, 
work  details  and  recreation  committees. 
As  we  had  done  in  the  past  we  used  a 
squadron  and  patrol  system  for  hving 
arrangements.  The  squadron  of  boys 
consisted  of  two  patrols,  and  they 
named  themselves  the  Sand  Sharks  and 
the  Hermit  Crabs.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ments  applied  for  the  girls,  using  the 
names  Star  Fish  and  Razor  Clams. 
While  at  camp  these  patrols  competed 
for  minor  prizes  and  privileges  given 
to  the  patrol  that  showed  the  most 
initiative  in  keeping  their  living  quar¬ 
ters  in  order. 

The  “summer  camping”  referred  to 
above  gives  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  outing  to  students.  The  summer 
camps  generally  emphasize  the  recrea¬ 
tional  aspect  of  camping.  Pleasure  is 
certainly  a  part  of  “school  camping,” 
yet  if  one  examines  the  curriculum  of 
school  camps  one  finds  a  definite  edu¬ 
cational  plan  being  carried  out  in  a 
most  effective  manner.  School  camping 
enables  the  students  of  a  residential 
school  to  have  a  true  camping  exper¬ 
ience  and  still  be  free  to  spend  the 
short  summer  months  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  This  precious  parent-child  asso¬ 
ciation  is  sometimes  limited  if  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  student  lives  in  a  local¬ 
ity  so  far  removed  from  the  school  that 
he  can  go  home  only  on  the  longer 
vacations  and  during  the  summer 
months.  Camping  with  the  parents  will 
increase  the  child’s  interest  in  the  out- 
of-doors  and  stir  up  a  camp  fever. 

Educational  Values 

Education-wise,  the  high  point  of 
the  camp  curriculum  was  in  each  case 
the  knowledge  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  various  state  agencies. 
During  our  first  camp  we  called  upon 
the  Oregon  State  Came  Commission, 
the  second  time  the  State  Forestry  De¬ 
partment,  and  while  at  the  coast  we 
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were  fortunate  to  have  three  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Oregon  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  fact  that  these  men  had  been 
collecting  and  freezing  such  specimens 
as  a  whole  salmon,  tuna,  and  other 
lesser  fish;  clams,  crabs  and  other  sea 
life;  locating  and  mounting  collections 
of  shells;  equipping  themselves  with 
tide  tables,  lanterns  and  shovels, 
showed  their  qualifications.  The  frozen 
fish  were  put  on  the  menu  and  sampled 
by  all.  Each  man  gave  many  hours  of 
his  time  and  helped  us  all  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  their  work  and  the 
resources  that  they  protect  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  public.  During  the  evening 
the  men  from  the  Fish  Commission 
took  our  group  clam  digging— resulting 
in  200  clams  used  in  a  huge  chowder. 

During  our  Magruder  outing  we 
called  heavily  upon  the  resources  of 
the  communities  located  near  the  camp. 
The  existence  of  these  resources  was 
the  main  factor  in  selecting  the  camp 
—their  co-operation  was  outstanding. 

The  Tillamook  cheese  factory  at 
Tillamook,  Oregon,  famous  for  its 
Cheddar  cheese,  was  one  of  our  first 
visits.  Samples?  Oh,  yesl  We  learned 
the  full  story  of  Tillamook  cheese, 
made  in  “Tillamook,”  or  “Land  of 
Many  Waters,”  as  the  Indians  called  it. 
Seven  mountain  streams  flow  through 
the  green  pastures  of  Tillamook  county, 
set  comfortably  and  peacefully  on  the 
shores  of  the  blue  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  same  locality  we  visited  the 
Tillamook  County  Pioneer  Museum, 
made  famous  by  a  modest  man  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  skill  in  mounting 
and  displaying  animals.  No  barriers  or 
locked  cases  kept  us  from  getting  the 
most  from  this  museum.  Indeed  the 
opposite— some  of  his  discards  and  dup¬ 
licates  are  now  in  our  museum  along 
with  numerous  other  collections  accu¬ 
mulated  on  camping  trips. 

Our  students  learned  what  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  process  and  transformation  takes 


place  from  log  to  finished  plywood. 
Dangerous  machines  were  stopped  to 
allow  closer  observation  and  in  a  plant 
where  a  moment’s  shutdown  is  figured 
in  terms  of  dollars  lost,  we  had  a  com¬ 
plete  tour.  The  business  men  seemed 
to  reahze  what  was  necessary  for  a 
group  of  children  to  get  the  most  out 
of  this  operation. 

The  students  felt  the  thrill  of  rough 
water  as  the  Coast  Guard  captain  took 
groups  out  in  the  bay  and  allowed  the 
boat  to  ride  the  swells  and  rock  to  and 
fro.  Privileged  indeed  were  those  who 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
helm  and  exert  the  power  necessary  to 
turn  the  craft  first  to  starboard  and 
then  to  port,  to  push  the  throttle  and 
feel  the  immediate  response,  to  pull 
it  and  feel  the  boat  settle  down  into 
the  bay  again  to  travel  on  to  the  dock. 
Yes,  the  boys’  hearts  were  swelled  with 
pride  to  speak  of  this  fine  man  and  en¬ 
tertain  him  and  his  wife  at  dinner  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  final  meals  at  camp. 

All  of  these  trips  and  others  had  tre¬ 
mendous  educational  advantages  that 
could  not  be  realized  in  the  classroom. 
They  were,  however,  made  more  sig¬ 
nificant  by  the  fact  that  pre-camp  and 
post-camp  study  meant  a  great  deal 
when  such  an  incentive  was  offered. 

Some  of  the  other  outings  had  more 
of  a  recreational  atmosphere  about 
them.  One  of  these  trips  was  to  a 
secluded  state  park,  at  that  time  called 
Short  Sands  Beach  State  Park  (now 
changed  to  honor  one  of  Oregon’s  past 
governors  who  helped  make  the  park 
a  reality).  Getting  to  the  park  proper 
from  the  parking  area  involves  a  half- 
mile  hike  down  a  gravel  path  that  leads 
to  the  seashore.  Many  people  pass  up 
this  spot  because  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  car.  The  sea  was  rough  and  the  huge 
driftwood  logs  were  tossed  like  kin¬ 
dling  upon  the  beach. 

What  more  exciting  and  interesting 
subject  is  there  than  pirates  and  the 
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sea?  Maybe  in  this  day  and  age  it  is 
replaced  by  rockets  and  spaceships  but 
our  students  dwelled  momentarily  in 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  pirates  when 
they  visited  Naekanie  Mountain  and 
the  “treasure  rocks”  used  to  mark  the 
Spanish  treasure  that  still  remains  a 
hidden  secret  and  the  cause  of  many  a 
fruitless  search.  This  bold  mountain 
still  bears  the  scars  of  Indian  fires 
lighted  to  drive  the  game  down  to  the 
sea  for  the  kill. 

A  short  distance  north  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  is  Oregon’s  largest  summer  resort 
town.  This  beach  of  Seaside  furnishes 
ninety  per  cent  of  Oregon’s  razor  clams. 
These  fast  digging  clams  provided 
thrills  and  squeals  for  boys  and  girls 
ahke.  These  high  points  made  this  truly 
a  wonderful  week  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

Daily  devotions,  out-of-doors  when 
weather  permitted,  added  a  peaceful 
atmosphere  to  the  camp.  Singing  “'The 
Old  Rugged  Cross,”  while  seated  be¬ 
neath  a  huge  driftwood  one,  down  by 
the  ocean  in  the  early  morning,  was 
an  experience  the  students  considered 
a  high  point  when  reviewing  the  chapel 
periods  at  the  end  of  the  week.  An¬ 
other  impressive  devotion  period 
occurred  in  the  evening  shortly  after 
sundown.  Each  student  was  given  a 
small  candle  that  stood  upright  on  a 
paper  plate.  As  the  candles  were 


hghted  the  darkness  faded  and  the  lake 
shore,  already  lighted  by  a  faint  glim¬ 
mer  of  moonlight,  began  to  take  on  a 
jeweled  appearance  as  each  ripple 
picked  up  the  candle  hght.  The  plates 
were  placed,  one  at  a  time,  on  the  lake 
and  slowly  they  began  to  float  out 
from  the  shore  until  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  was  dotted  with  tiny 
diamond-like  lights. 

“Fritz”  became  a  respected  name  as 
we  became  acquainted  with  our  camp 
caretaker.  He  instructed  each  KP  cap¬ 
tain  on  the  dishwashing  procedure, 
was  always  ready  with  help  and  did 
much  to  make  our  camping  more  fun. 
He  was  the  man  on  the  dock  helping 
with  oars  and  life  jackets  as  students 
boarded  the  small  boats  to  begin  their 
rowing  instructions.  He  helped  in  the 
enormous  job  of  cleaning  clams.  People 
like  “Fritz”  compel  us  to  advise  others 
to  go  to  Magruder. 

Any  advice  that  might  be  offered  to 
those  considering  school  camping, 
whether  it  be  for  visually  handicapped 
or  any  other  students,  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  small  word.  That  is,  “Go!” 
You’ll  never  be  sorry  and  you’ll  never 
forget  it.  You  won’t  stop  with  one  trip; 
our  bet  is  that  it  will  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  curriculum  and 
you  will  repeat  the  experience  with  a 
greater  measure  of  success  each  time 
that  you  do. 
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The  Aging  Blind  in  an 
Aging  Population 

OLLIE  A.  RANDALL 


A  POPULATION  which  is  aging  at  a 
pace  which  is  startling,  if  not  alarming, 
if  we  let  ourselves  pause  long  enough 
in  a  day’s  occupation  to  think  about  it 
at  all,  is  one  which  begets  problems  of 
many  kinds.  Older  people  in  the  past, 
and  even  in  our  modern  world,  are 
subject  to  many  changes  as  they  age, 
especially  physical  changes.  One  of  the 
most  likely  of  those  changes  is  that 
which  occurs  either  through  a  marked 
reduction  or  a  complete  loss  of  vision. 

There  is  no  simple  way  of  estimating 
these  prospective  changes,  for  each  of 
us  ages  at  different  rates,  and  each 
part  of  each  of  us  also  ages  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  rate,  with  the  result  that  every 
older  person  in  his  own  being  is  the 
sum  total  of  a  number  of  ages!  As  the 
medical,  chemical,  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences  make  spectacular  advances 
which  seem  to  point  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  mankind,  it  is  mildly 
comforting  to  contemplate  the  vast  im¬ 
provements  which  these  same  advances 
can  effect,  if  they  be  diverted  to  the 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  con¬ 
structive,  rather  than  destructive,  pur¬ 
poses.  Research  workers,  in  their  efforts 
to  discover  something  of  the  processes 
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of  aging,  have  told  us,  for  instance, 
that  the  eye  muscle  has  a  potential 
life  of  from  100  to  120  years. 

With  the  life  span  of  other  vital 
muscles  being  extended,  there  may  be 
hope  that  some  day  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  people  may  retain  the 
use  of  their  eyes  to  a  ripe  old  age,  if 
there  can  be  a  time-correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  life-giving  elements  in  the 
body  and  the  tissues  which,  given 
proper  circumstances  of  support,  can 
survive.  But  in  the  meantime,  while 
waiting  for  that  “frabjious  day,”  the 
number  of  older  people  who  are  sight¬ 
less  or  who  have  relatively  poor  vision 
is  increasing.  This  general  situation 
provides  us  with  several  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  require  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  person,  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  society  at  large. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you 
with  statistics,  either  as  to  the  number 
of  aged  or  as  to  the  proportion  who 
may  logically  be  included  among  those 
in  whom  any  agency  or  worker  with 
the  blind  might  have  an  interest.  But 
it  must  be  obvious  that  in  an  estimated 
pKjpulation  of  some  thirteen  million 
people  in  the  United  States  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of 
persons  with  serious  impairment  of 
vision,  tantamount  to  blindness,  is  large 
enough  to  be  a  cause  for  genuine  con¬ 
cern.  Just  as  in  all  work  with  the  aged, 
whether  they  be  blind  or  not,  the 
presence  of  these  people  among  us 
demands  of  each  of  us,  and  of  our 
community,  an  attitude  of  optimism 
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and  understanding  which  is  far  from 
being  as  prevalent  as  we  could  wish. 
Work  with  the  aged,  and  the  blind 
aged,  has  two  important  foci— one,  that 
of  alleviating  and  mitigating  the  plight 
of  those  presently  afflicted,  and  the 
other,  that  of  developing  preventive 
techniques  which  will  ease  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  will  later  join  the 
ranks  of  the  elderly. 

Broad  New  Frontiers 

Old  age  has  a  quality  of  finality  which 
may  in  the  large  measure  account 
for  the  conscious  or  unconscious  un¬ 
willingness  on  the  part  of  most  people 
to  face  up  to  it.  There  is  in  total  blind¬ 
ness,  when  the  restoration  of  sight  is 
a  physical  impossibility,  something  of 
this  same  quality.  But  neither  old  age 
nor  blindness  should  today  overwhelm 
anyone  with  a  sense  of  defeat  and  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  with  the  effects  of 
either,  or  a  combination  of  both,  since 
those  effects  can  be  fairly  well  antici¬ 
pated  and  in  many  instances  are  actual¬ 
ly  known.  What  the  country  needs 
today  is  a  widespread  acceptance  by 
young,  old,  sighted  and  blind  alike  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  broad  new  fron¬ 
tiers  for  both  the  old  and  the  blind— 
that  both,  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
mental  faculties,  have  a  future  before 
them,  no  matter  whether  it  be  days, 
months,  or  years  in  duration.  That 
future  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  quite  so 
bright  with  promise  as  the  future  of 
others  more  advantaged  in  terms  of 
years  or  of  sight,  but  it  is  one  which, 
with  our  help  and  by  their  positive 
approach  to  it,  can  be  made  bright 
with  the  glow  of  contentment  and 
personal  satisfaction  in  achievement 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

Those  of  you  who  have  worked  with 
sightless  people  of  all  ages  have  much 
to  teach  us  on  ways  and  means  of 
helping  persons  to  adjust  to  handicaps 
which  are  progressive  and  permanent 
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in  character.  Building  on  the  physical 
and  emotional  strengths,  and  using  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  will  of  the 
individual— even  developing  against 
great  odds  through  subtle  understand¬ 
ing  a  motivation  or  will  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  to  dominate  his  difficul¬ 
ty-are  all  of  distinct  and  special  value 
in  work  with  older  people,  who  shud¬ 
der  away  from  facing  hfe  in  later  years 
with  all  the  dread  with  which  the 
average  person  looks  upon  blindness. 

The  Person — Not  the  Handicap 

The  emotional  blocks  which  interfere 
with  effective  relationships  with  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  see  are  similar  to  those 
which  prevent  workers  from  easily 
reaching  a  rapport  with  older  people. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  people  and  workers  will 
earnestly  try  to  see  the  real  person 
whose  grey  hair  or  wrinkled  skin  so 
often  obscures  the  vision— when  keen¬ 
ness  of  perception  will  find  the  real 
individual  too  often  hidden  by  these 
superficial  evidences  of  age  which  are 
no  sure  guide  to  the  livehness,  matur¬ 
ity,  or  age  of  the  spirit  residing  in  the 
weakening  human  frame.  Those  of  us 
who  work  with  older  people  are  often 
troubled  because  of  the  all  too  common 
habit  of  assuming  that  old  people  are 
all  alike.  Those  of  you  who  work  with 
the  blind  are  equally  troubled  because 
we  do  not  understand  that  a  person’s 
lack  of  sight  may  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  either  a  major  physical  or 
emotional  handicap  to  an  older  person. 

This  was  quite  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me  recently  when  I  was  read¬ 
ing  a  very  sensitive  and  delightful 
paper  on  work  with  newly  blinded 
people.  Just  because  the  worker  had 
such  remarkable  insight  with  the  blind, 
her  apparent  acceptance  of  the  general 
attitude  toward  old  people  seemed  to 
stand  out  even  more  sharply.  The  very 
naturalness  for  her  use  of  the  phrase, 
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“for  whom  nothing  much  could  be 
done,”  in  her  discussion  of  a  case,  im¬ 
plying  that  this  was  because  of  age, 
was  very  revealing.  The  instance  cited 
was  that  of  a  man  of  seventy-four,  who 
upon  finding  himself  bhnd  after  an 
operation  was  being  taught  braille,  but 
for  whom,  in  her  words,  very  little 
could  be  done,  the  inference  being  that 
this  was  primarily  because  of  his  age. 
And  yet  she  went  on  to  state  that  the 
man  was  so  eager  to  learn  braille  that 
he  was  waking  up  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  study!  Progress  might 
be  slow,  but  eagerness  like  that  was 
a  factor  which  would  certainly  help  to 
overcome  the  hurdles  of  blindness  and 
age,  if  he  had  enough  encouragement 
and  practical  guidance.  It  has  been 
scientifically  established  that  age  itself 
is  no  bar  to  the  learning  process,  so 
long  as  the  will  is  there  and  the  mental 
faculties  remain.  The  worker  had  a 
very  unusual  sympathy  and  skill  in 
working  with  the  blind  which  per¬ 
meated  her  stories  and  reached  the 
reader  quite  effortlessly.  Her  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  blindness  helped  her 
there.  But  she  had  yet  to  reach  the 
same  degree  of  skill  or  understanding 
with  an  old  person.  Or,  if  she  had  it, 
she  failed  to  communicate  it  in  her 
description  of  the  situation. 

Attitudes  Toword  Blind 
by  Homes  for  Aged 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  often 
we  in  our  work  with  the  blind  aged 
are  equally  blind  and  unskillful— or 
limited  in  our  efforts  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand.  We  make  little  or  no  distinction 
between  the  person  whose  blindness 
is  of  long  standing  and  to  which  ad¬ 
justment  has  long  since  been  made, 
and  blindness  which  is  of  recent  origin. 
In  our  homes  for  the  aged  we  seem 
especially  stubborn  in  our  continued 
refusal  to  review  for  admission  to  our 
institutions  applications  of  persons 


either  totally  or  partially  blind.  We 
cannot  justify  this  refusal  on  the  basis 
of  modem  casework  with  people- 
which  is  dedicated  to  helping  each  per¬ 
son  realize  as  fully  as  possible  the 
potentialities  for  living  which  are  his. 
We  can  justify  it  merely  on  the  self¬ 
ish  basis  that  the  institution  is  not 
equipped  to  care  for  the  person  ade¬ 
quately,  without  giving  him  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  that  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  personally  very  wefl 
equipped  to  care  for  himself  within  a 
home  for  the  aged  as  adequately  as 
other  residents. 

We  fail  to  seek  or  to  find  the  person. 
We  are  blinded  by  his  blindness.  We 
are  inhibited  by  long  years  of  prejudice 
and  practice.  And  yet  paridoxically 
enough,  few  homes  for  the  aged  actu¬ 
ally  discharge  persons  who  become 
blind  while  in  residence,  and  as  the 
worker  whom  I  have  just  quoted  made 
so  crystal  clear,  these  are  the  people 
who  need  the  most  help  and  upon 
whom  the  loss  of  sight  makes  demands 
for  the  greatest  emotional  and  physi¬ 
cal  adjustment.  This  rather  contraic- 
tory  practice  would  seem  to  merit 
some  careful  exploration,  co-operatively 
planned  and  executed,  by  both  groups 
concerned,  workers  with  the  blind  and 
workers  with  the  aged. 

It  may  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
comment  that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sit  in,  some  time  ago,  with  a  group  of 
people  who  were  considering  devices 
and  equipment  which  might  reduce 
accident  hazards  for  people  with 
different  handicaps,  including  those 
which  occur  with  great  frequency  in 
old  age.  What  impressed  me  most 
about  that  series  of  discussions  was 
that  there  were  very  few  of  the  devices 
suggested,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  accidents  or  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
required  tasks  or  physical  effort  of 
moving  from  place  to  place,  which 
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iwere  not  equally  appropriate  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  persons  of  any  age,  or  with¬ 
out  handicap.  Especially  those  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  blind  seemed  to 
I  me  to  be  suitable  for  all  old  people, 

[  and  if  installed  in  most  homes  for  the 
aged  and  apartments  especially  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  aged  would  undoubtedly 
I  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  sus- 
I  tained  and  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  them  for  the  total  population, 
residents  and  staflF  alike.  Examination 
of  physical  facihties  in  the  light  of  such 
recommendations  as  to  accident  pre¬ 
vention  might  bring  about  a  more  real- 
'•  istic  and  up-to-date  attitude  toward 
»  the  practical  aspects  of  accepting  per- 
i  sons  with  blindness,  but  with  adjust¬ 
ments  to  that  bhndness  already  ac¬ 
complished.  Our  rather  arbitrary  at¬ 
titude  toward  apphcations  from  people 
with  limited  vision,  or  with  none  at  all, 

!  seems  to  call  for  study,  if  not  revision. 

S 

I  New  Methods  and  Facilities 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  keep 
I  in  mind  that  many  of  the  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  of  today  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
I  tunities  to  profit  by  the  new  methods 
!  and  new  facihties  for  adjustment  to 
poor  vision  or  to  bhndness.  They  have 
■  not  generally  been  among  those  who 
have  had  vocational  or  other  training. 

I  However,  our  new  realization  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  bar  an  older  per¬ 
son  from  trying,  even  in  his  old  age, 
to  learn  to  modify  his  own  situations, 
makes  for  encouragement  for  many 
more  than  formerly  would  have  been 
the  case.  Such  definite  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  provision  of  Talking 
Books,  in  the  distribution  of  books  and 
magazines  in  either  Moon  type  or 
braille,  in  equipment  which  enables 
bhnd  people  to  do  so  many  more  things 
for  themselves,  that  even  for  the  aged 
bhnd  one  can  have  renewed  faith  in 
the  old  saying  that  “while  there’s  life 
there’s  hope”  for  better  things. 
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Someone  recently  commented  to  me 
that  the  old  person  who  has  become 
blind  and  who  is  fairly  frail  or  feeble 
will  have  diflBculty  in  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  Talking  Books.  This 
is  pure  nonsense.  I  was  reminded  of  it 
at  Christmas  time  when  I  gave  a  two 
and  a  half  year  old  boy  an  electric 
victrola,  very  similar  to  the  Talking 
Books,  thinking  in  my  old  maid  fashion, 
that  he  would  learn  to  run  it  for  him¬ 
self  in  a  year  or  two.  In  two  days, 
through  his  interested  persistence,  he 
had  fully  mastered  the  machine.  This 
story  is  not  so  irrelevant  as  it  would 
seem  to  be.  We’ve  been  told  that  old 
people  retain  learning  capacity  of  at 
least  as  high  a  level  as  that  of  a  twelve 
year  old.  Therefore  if  this  be  so,  and 
the  experience  with  the  two  year  old 
is  any  criterion,  most  old  people  have 
an  average  mental  margin  of  almost 
ten  years  which,  together  with  a  strong 
urge,  should  remove  any  difficulty  in 
using  the  Talking  Book.  I  believe  ac¬ 
tual  experience  indicates  this  is  not 
an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  in  any 
personal  situation  can  be,  and  usually 
is,  the  positive  attitude  of  the  old  per¬ 
son  himself  toward  his  handicap, 
whether  that  be  age  or  whether  it  be 
bhndness.  A  friend  of  mine,  now  in  her 
early  eighties,  is  a  case  in  point.  She 
has  always  been  a  vigorous,  active  per¬ 
son-working  hard  in  the  cause  of 
others.  At  eighty-three  she  finds  herself 
deprived  of  many  of  the  things  which 
she  liked  best  to  do  and  which  kept 
alive  her  sense  of  independence— driv¬ 
ing  her  own  car,  reading  and  writing, 
as  well  as  engaging  in  many  civic 
activities  in  the  community  to  which 
she  had  retired.  When  she  learned  that 
everyone  in  her  neighljorhood  was 
acutely  worried  al)out  her  driving  she 
voluntarily  gave  up  her  license— to  the 
surprise  of  herself  as  much  as  anyone- 
saying  to  me,  “Of  course  they  are 
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worried  about  what  I’d  do  to  somebody 
else!  So  I  guess  I  should  have  been  too, 
although  I  have  never  had  an  acci¬ 
dent!”  Her  reading  is  more  limited, 
but  she  daily  gives  thanks  for  the 
Talking  Books  and  the  radio.  Her  writ¬ 
ing  she  has  had  to  give  up,  except  in 
a  small  way.  She  has  by  no  means 
given  up  her  entertaining  and  her  cook¬ 
ing,  which  have  always  given  her  great 
joy.  And  her  wholesome  outlook  on 
life  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
know  her. 

She  is  like  the  old  man  at  one  of 
our  recreational  centers  who  submitted 
to  some  of  the  research  testing  of  eye¬ 
sight  in  one  of  the  U.  S.  Pubhc  Health 
projects,  and  who  was  found  to  be 
blind  according  to  the  20/200  technical 
definition  of  blindness.  When  this  same 
man  reported  in  another  interview  that 
his  major  activity  at  the  club  was  that 
of  keeping  the  daily  records  of  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  100  persons,  the  doctor 
dismissed  his  statement  as  amusing  and 
fantastic,  because  he  was  sure  he  was 
drawing  freely  upon  his  imagination 
and  that  he  was  a  wishful  thinker.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not.  He  did, 
by  some  method  known  only  to  him¬ 
self,  manage  to  keep  those  records, 
coming  daily  to  the  club.  His  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  useful  and  to  keep  his 
place  as  secretary  had,  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  superhuman  eflForts, 
helped  him  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
the  scientists  thought  to  be  insurmount¬ 
able. 

Cannot  Categorize 
Either  Blind  or  Aged 

All  of  this  suggests  that  we  cannot 
categorize  the  bhnd  any  more  than 
we  can  the  aged.  Everyone  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  whose  reactions  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  and  the  difficulties  which  age 
or  lack  of  sight  or  both  may  impose  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  personality  for  meeting 


the  exigencies  of  life  which  have  either 
grown  or  diminished  as  time  has  gone 
by.  And  as  we  come  upon  persons  who 
have  succeeded— or  have  failed— we 
should  not  lag  in  trying  to  discover 
what  the  factors  are,  which,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  are  conducive  to 
success  or  unsuccess.  For  one  thing 
we  should  learn  from  this  vast  labora¬ 
tory  at  hand  is  how  to  prevent,  in  the 
future,  the  recurrence  of  unfortunate 
situations  which  seem  in  the  hght  of 
all  we  have  found  out,  to  have  occurred 
merely  through  ignorance  or  through 
the  lack  of  sufficient  resources. 

Health  maintenance  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  effective  measures  toward 
which  to  direct  educational  effort.  If 
people  can  be  taught  that  taking  steps 
regularly  to  maintain  as  high  a  level 
of  positive  health  as  possible  is  one 
way  to  stave  off,  if  not  to  prevent  en¬ 
tirely,  some  of  the  failures  of  faculty 
once  thought  to  be  an  inevitable  con¬ 
comitant  of  old  age,  much  will  be 
gained.  Corrective  devices  and  meas¬ 
ures,  used  early  enough  in  life,  may 
be  preventive  for  the  later  years.  Nu¬ 
tritional  therapy— a  properly  balanced 
diet— scrupulously  followed  may  not 
only  correct  some  defects,  it  may  help 
to  defer  the  day  when  time  and  poor 
nutritional  habits  finally  catch  up  with 
one.  When  the  ophthalmologist  gives 
one  advice  about  vitamins  and  diet  as 
well  as  prescribing  the  corrective 
lenses,  it  pays  to  heed  that  advice,  for 
one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  We 
have  always  believed  the  flesh  to  be 
heir  to  certain  frailities.  Yet  even  in 
one’s  later  years  there  can  be  real 
improvement  through  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  diet  which  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  some  of  these 
physical  ailments.  Also,  if  old  people 
could  be  persuaded  that  having  medi¬ 
cal  advice  and  buying  glasses  are  both 
something  for  which  precious  and 
hoarded  funds  might  better  be  spent 
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than  keeping  those  monies  untouched 
so  that  there  will  be  enough  for  burial, 
great  advances  would  be  made  in  the 
general  health  of  oldsters.  The  amazing 
expenditures  for  glasses  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Health  Service,  particularly  among 
the  old  people,  indicate  a  general  at¬ 
titude  which  is  current  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  more  rural  areas. 

It  is  because  we  are  learning  so  much 
so  rapidly  that  I  believe  we  have  cause 
for  confidence  and  optimism  in  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  old  people  the 
prophets  tell  us  we  shall  have  with  us. 


But,  unless  those  of  us  who  are  con¬ 
ditioned  to  work  with  both  the  blind 
and  the  old,  remove  the  blinders  we 
wear  about  persons  in  another  category 
—and  begin  to  see  the  people  rather 
than  the  handicap— we  cannot  expect 
the  rest  of  the  community  to  go  much 
farther  than  we  do.  All-seeing  vision 
is  denied  to  us— but  penetrating  insight 
can  be  ours.  If  we  can  acquire  that, 
then  the  lot  of  the  old  and  the  blind 
need  not  be  one  of  misery  and  discon¬ 
tent,  but  can  be  one  of  contentment 
and  personal  fulfillment  to  the  end  of 
their  days! 


The  Story  of  Blindness 

By  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeritus  of 
The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


From  the  bards  of  2000  years  ago 
to  the  social  legislation  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  medical  advances  of 
today,  this  long-needed  book  tells 
not  only  what  science  and  society 
have  done  for  the  blind,  but  what 
it  means  —  personally,  socially, 
economically  —  to  be  sightless. 

Dr.  Farrell  tells  of  the  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  achieved 
fame,  and  of  those  who  have  found 
only  poverty.  He  tells  of  queens 
and  philosophers  and  scientists 
who  have  worked  for  the  blind 


through  the  centuries,  of  what 
churches  and  governments  have 
done,  of  the  types  of  education  and 
employment  available,  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  research  of  UNESCO  and 
WHO.  Encyclopedic  in  scope,  The 
Story  of  Blindness  also  includes 
a  complete  review  of  medical  re¬ 
search  through  1954,  as  well  as  of 
physical  rehabilitation,  social  ac¬ 
ceptance,  employment  statistics, 
tax  information,  and  many  other 
subjects  of  immediate  importance 
to  those  whose  work  or  life  is  with 
the  blind.  $4.50 
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The  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children  in  California 


CHARLES  W.  WATSON 


Adequate  vision  is  essential  to  the 
normal  processes  of  learning.  There¬ 
fore,  the  visual  welfare  of  children 
should  be  a  constant  concern  of  parents 
and  school  authorities.  One  report 
states  that  one  child  in  five  has  defec¬ 
tive  vision,^  while  another  more  recent 
study  claims  that  the  proportion  is  one 
in  four.2  The  majority  of  children  with 
less  than  normal  vision  do  not  require 
special  facilities  for  their  education. 
Either  their  vision  is  so  slightly  re¬ 
stricted  that  their  health,  education, 
and  general  welfare  are  not  affected,  or 
the  causes  can  be  corrected  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
or  compensated  for  by  properly  pre¬ 
scribed  lenses. 

Some  children,  however,  have  such 
defects  in  vision  that  even  the  best 
optical,  medical  or  surgical  care  does 
not  enable  them  to  profit  from  the 
educational  opportunities  afforded  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  pupils,  and  they  remain 
handicapped  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
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quire  special  education  services.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  total  number  of  such 
children  is  small.  According  to  the  best 
available  figures,  one  child  in  500  is 
classifiable  as  partially  seeing®  and 
about  one  in  2,000  is  blind.'*  Data  on 
the  probable  number  of  such  children 
in  California  and  on  those  at  present 
enrolled  in  schools  that  provide  facili¬ 
ties  for  special  education  are  presented 
in  Table  I. 

California  school  authorities  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  last 
five  years  in  providing  special  educa¬ 
tion  facilities  for  partially  seeing  and 
blind  children.  Comparison  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  blind  children  in 
California  with  the  number  for  whom 
school  facilities  have  actually  been  pro¬ 
vided,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  indicates 
that  many  school  systems  have  not  yet 
met  their  responsibility  for  special  edu¬ 
cation  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  enrolled  in  special 
education  programs  in  California  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  1950  and  1955.  The  school 
districts  providing  the  facilities,  or  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  shown,  with  the 
number  of  classes  and  teachers  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  program.  Table  III 
shows  the  same  kind  of  information  re¬ 
garding  enrollment  of  blind  children. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADES  ONE  THROUGH  TWELVE  WHO  NEED  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  BECAUSE  OF  VISUAL  HANDICAPS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  ACTUALLY 
ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OR  CLASSES  FOR  THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING 
OR  BLIND,  SPRING  SEMESTER  1954-55 


Visual  Status  1 

Percent  expeaed 
in  each 
category  * 

Number  expeaed 
in  each 
category  • 

Number  reported 
enrolled  in 
special  education 
facilities,  spring 
semester.  1954-55  ’ 

Normal 

80.00 

1,834,181 

Correctable  defects 

19.75 

452,813 

Partially  seeing 

0.20 

4,586 

521 

Blind 

•  0.05 

•1,146 

#212 

100.00 

2,292,726 

743 

1.  National  percentages,  1930,  as  reported  by  Harry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  New  ^rk:  The  MacMillan  Co..  1953.  p.  29. 

2.  Based  on  total  enrollment,  excluding  junior  college  grades  and  classes  for  adults,  as 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  Research  in  ''Enrollment  in  California  Public  Schools, 
March  31.  i955,”  California  Schools,  XXVI.  (July,  1955)  p.  387. 

3.  Reports  by  school  districts  and  county  superintendents  of  Khools  to  Bureau  of  Special 
Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring,  1955. 

*Application  in  this  category  of  the  estimate  by  Romaine  Mackie,  in  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children,  already  cited,  namely  that  1  in  5,000  (0.02  per  cent)  school  age 
children  are  blind,  would  produce  the  number  451  in  place  of  1,146. 

#Not  including  the  170  blind  pupils  enrolled  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  a  state  institution. 


Finding  Children  With 
Visual  Problems 

Children  having  visual  handicaps  are 
frequently  unaware  of  the  fact.  Many 
eye  defects  do  not  cause  pain.  Congeni¬ 
tal  glaucoma,  for  instance,  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  child  is  accustomed 
and  which  develops  so  gradually  that 
he  is  slow  to  become  aware  that  his 
vision  is  not  like  that  of  other  children. 
Such  unawareness  frequently  exists 
where  developmental  anomalies,  such 
as  myopia,  hyperopia,  strabismus, 
albinism,  nystagmus,  and  congenital 
cataract  are  concerned.  Because  chil¬ 
dren  with  visual  handicaps  do  not 
usually  identify  themselves,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  adults  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  identifying  them.  Par¬ 
ents  should  arrange  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  examined  by  qualified  eye  special¬ 
ists  before  the  children  enter  school 
and  at  regular  intervals  during  their 
attendance  at  school. 

The  California  Legislature  has  ex¬ 
pressed  its  concern  for  the  visual  wel- 
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fare  of  school  children  by  requiring 
the  governing  boards  of  school  districts 
to  provide  for  the  testing  of  the  sight 
of  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
the  district.®  Standards  for  the  testing 
of  sight  of  school  children  have  been 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.®  The  State  Joint  Committee  on 
School  Health’  has  developed  a  guide 
to  assist  school  districts  in  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  their  vision¬ 
testing  programs.®  Vision  screening  of 
pupils  in  California  public  schools  has 
the  fourfold  objective  of  (1)  identify¬ 
ing  pupils  who  may  have  visual  defects; 
(2)  helping  pupils  with  visual  defects 
to  receive  examination  and  needed 
health  service;  (3)  acquainting  teach¬ 
ers  with  pupils’  visual  disabilities;  and 
(4)  making  such  adjustments  as  are 
needed  in  the  educational  program  of 
pupils  with  visual  defects.® 

Classifying  and  Defining 
Visually  Handicapped  Children 

The  first  step  in  providing  special 
education  facilities  for  visually  handi- 
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TABLE  n 

PARTIALLY  SEEING  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

IN  CALIFORNIA,  1950  AND  1955 


School  distria  or  county 
supaintendeot  oi  school 
providing  facilities 


Anaheim  city  elementary  . . . 

Arcadia  unified  . 

Enterprise  elementary 

(L.  A.  Co.)  . 

Long  Beach  Unified . 

Los  Angeles  city  elementary 


Manhattan  Beach  elementary 
Marin  County 

superintendent  of  schools 
Monterey  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

Oakland  City  unified . 

Pasadena  City  elementary 


Sacramento  city  unified 


1950  •  II 

Classes 

Teachers 

Pupils  1 

3 

4 

16 

16 

224 

3 

3 

36 

3 

3 

26 

7 

7 

80 

32 

33 

366 

1955  # 


Classes  Teachers  Pupils 


San  Francisco  city  unified  . . . 
San  Mateo  County 

superintendent  of  schools 
Stanislaus  County 

superintendent  of  schools 
Temple  City  elementary 

(L  A.  Co.)  . 

Tulare  County 

superintendent  of  schools 


*Dir*ctory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende,  New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York,  1950, 
p.  113. 

#As  reported  by  school  districts  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring,  1955. 

**  Programs  involving  the  services  of  visiting  teacher. 

•••Program  involving  consultive  and  evaluative  service  with  no  direa  teaching. 


capped  children  is  to  define  and  clas¬ 
sify  these  children  in  terms  of  the  type 
of  program  required.  Children  who 
need  special  education  services  because 
of  visual  handicaps  are  identified  either 
as  partially  seeing  or  blind.  The  par¬ 
tially  seeing  may  be  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:*® 

1.  Children  having  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/70  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  all 
necessary  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
has  been  given  and  compensating  lenses 
provided  when  the  need  for  them  is  in¬ 
dicated.  Such  children  must,  however, 
have  a  residue  of  sight  that  makes  it 
possible  to  use  this  as  the  chief  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  brain. 

2.  Children  with  a  visual  deviation 
from  the  normal,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  eye  specialist,  can  benefit  from  the 
special  educational  facilities  provided 
for  the  partially  seeing. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  provide 
similar  special  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  short  periods  for  three  other 
groups  of  children:** 

1.  Children  who  have  undergone  eye 
operations,  especially  enucleation  of  the 
eye,  in  cases  in  which  readaptation  in 
eye  use  and  psychological  adjustments 
are  necessary. 

2.  Children  with  muscle  anomalies, 
especially  strabismus,  in  cases  in  which 
re-education  of  the  deviating  eye  and 
psychological  adjustments  are  necessary. 

3.  Children  with  eye  difficulties  in¬ 
tensified  by  diseases  such  as  measles 
and  scarlet  fever. 
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TABLE  m 

BLIND  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  IN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA,  1950  AND  1955^ _ 


School  district  or  county 
superintendent  of  school 
providing  facilities 

1930* 

1933# 

Classes  Teachers  Pupils 

Classes  Teachers  Pupils 

Campbell  union  elementary  . 

Campbell  union  high . 

Fresno  city  unified . 

Hawthorne  elementary  . 

Long  Beach  unified  . 

Los  Angeles  city  elementary 

1  1  7 
1  1  7 
1  1  9 
1  1  9 
3  3  18 

and  high  . 

San  Diego  city  unified . 

San  Fancisco  unified  . 

San  Leandro  unified . 

San  Mateo  County 

superintendent  of  schools 

Stockton  city  unified  . 

Temple  City  elementary 

(L  A.  Co.)  . 

10  10  75 

12  13  93 

1  1  9 

2  2  15 

1  1  12 

1  1  7 

1  1  10 

2  2  16 

Totals 

10  10  75 

26  27  212 

1.  Noc  including  170  blind  pupils  enrolled  at  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
a  state  institution. 

*  Dirtctory  of  Activities  far  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  compiled  by  Helga 
Lende,  New  York;  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (13  W.  16th  St.),  1930,  ro.  22-24. 

#As  reponed  by  school  districa  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education.  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring.  1933. 


Blind  children  whose  handicap  en¬ 
tities  their  school  districts  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  state  for  the  expense  of 
transporting  these  children  to  and  from 
special  day  public  school  classes  have 
been  defined  by  the  state  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  as 

those  children  (1)  whose  visual  acuity 
in  the  better  eye  after  the  best  possible 
correction  is  20/200,  or  (2)  whose  peri¬ 
pheral  field  is  contracted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  widest  diameter  subtends 
an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees,  or 
(3)  whose  vision  shows  an  equally 
handicapping  visual  defect,  or  (4)  those 
diagnosed  by  an  eye  or  vision  testing 
specialist  as  being  blind  or  having  a 
condition  leading  to  early  blindness.*^ 

Responsibility  for  Special 
Educotion  Facilities 

California  school  districts  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  providing 
special  education  facilities  for  visually 
handicapped  children.^*  County  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  may,  in  their  dis¬ 
cretion,  provide  for  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children  who 
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otherwise  would  be  denied  proper  edu¬ 
cational  advantages.^'*  The  state  main¬ 
tains  a  residential  school  for  bhnd  chil¬ 
dren  in  Berkeley  in  which  parents  may 
elect  to  enroll  their  bhnd  children.*® 
There  is  no  such  state-maintained  facil¬ 
ity  for  partially  seeing  children,  and 
therefore  any  special  education  facih- 
ties  which  they  require  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  school  authorities. 

Financing  Special  Education  Facilities 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

A  school  district  maintaining  special 
education  facilities  for  blind  children 
receives  from  the  state  the  same  basic 
aid  and  equalization  aid  per  unit  of 
average  daily  attendance  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  as  it  receives  for  its  nonhandi¬ 
capped  pupils.  As  aid  in  meeting  the 
excess  current  expense  of  maintaining 
special  education  facilities  for  blind 
pupils,  the  district  may  be  reimbursed 
for  such  expense  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $400  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  of  such  pupils  during  the 
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next  preceding  fiscal  year.^®  The  legis¬ 
lature  in  1955  provided  for  allowance 
of  an  additional  reimbursement  of  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,  or  the 
actual  cost  to  the  district,  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  for  each  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  of  blind  pupils  for  whom 
the  district  has  provided  the  services 
of  readers  to  assist  in  their  studies.^'^ 
Since  1951  school  districts  have  been 
reimbursed  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  transporting  blind  pupils  to  and  from 
special  day  classes,  but  not  in  excess 
of  $350  per  unit  of  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  pupils  during  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year.^*  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  School  Building  Aid 
Law  of  1952,  a  district  that  qualifies 
for  and  requests  state  financial  assist¬ 
ance  in  constructing  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cating  blind  pupils  can  receive  alloca¬ 
tions  from  certain  funds  of  which  a 
percentage  is  reserved  for  housing  and 
equipment  necessary  for  education  of 
exceptional  children.^®  Some  small  per 
capita  assistance  is  also  available  to 
school  districts  and  county  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  maintaining  special  edu¬ 
cation  facilities  for  blind  pupils  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1879  federal  “Act 
to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind” 
as  subsequently  amended.^®  This  assist¬ 
ance,  approximately  $22  a  year  for  each 
pupil  enrolled  in  class  on  January  1 
and  registered  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  as  required  by  that  ad¬ 
ministering  agency,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  which  can  be  used  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instructional  materials  ordered 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  such  as  braille  slates,  sty¬ 
luses,  and  relief  maps. 

A  school  district  that  does  not  main¬ 
tain  special  education  facilities  for 
blind  pupils  residing  within  its  bound¬ 
aries  is  required  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  for  their  education  with  another 
district  in  the  same  county  or  another 


county  or  with  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools.^^  In  such  instances,  the 
school  district  actually  providing  the 
special  education  is  entitled  to  the 
basic  aid,  equalization  aid,  if  any,  ex¬ 
cess  expense  reimbursement,  reader 
aid,  transportation  aid  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped,  federal  assistance 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
blind,  and  aid  available  under  the  State  j 
School  Building  Aid  Law.  A  county  | 
superintendent  of  schools  providing  the  j 
special  education  is  eligible  to  receive  | 
most  of  these  forms  of  aid,  or  their  j 
equivalents,  except  equalization  aid  t 
and  school  building  aid.  I 

Financial  aid  in  these  categories  is  * 
likewise  available  to  school  districts  or 
county  superintendents  of  schools  main¬ 
taining  special  education  facilities  for 
the  partially  seeing,  with  the  exception 
of  transportation  aid,  reader  aid,  and 
federal  assistance  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Steps 
have  recently  been  authorized  that  will 
result  in  the  provision  of  state-adopted 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  use  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  enrolled  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools^^  in  the  same  way  that 
textbooks  in  regular  print  are  provided 
for  normally  seeing  pupils. 
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Preschool  Education  of 
Visually  Hondicopped  Children 


School  authorities  may  admit  visually 
handicapped  children  at  the  age  of 
three  years  to  special  schools  or  classes 
estabhshed  for  such  pupils.®®  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  desirable  that  blind  children 
have  training  and  guided  experiences 
for  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and 
social  development  earlier  than  normal 
children.  Such  help  should  be  available 
before  the  child  is  three  years  old,  and 
much  of  it  should  come  through  his 
parents  and  family.  School  district 
authorities  should  be  prepared  to  assist 
parents  of  blind  children  to  get  guid¬ 
ance  and  help  for  themselves  and  their 
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I  blind  baby.  Help  for  preschool  blind 
;  children  and  their  parents  is  available 
in  California  through  preschool  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  who  are  assigned  to 
specific  areas  in  both  northern  and 
southern  Califomia.^^  Frequently  blind 
children  can  benefit  through  attending 
nursery  schools  with  normally  seeing 
children.  School  districts  are  not 
authorized  to  maintain  facilities  for 
children  under  kindergarten  age  and 
thus  do  not  have  nursery  school  groups 
of  seeing  children  with  whom  young 
blind  children  can  have  learning  ex¬ 
periences.  However,  school  district 
authorities  should  do  all  they  can  to 
encourage  local  agencies,  service  clubs, 
and  individuals  to  underwrite  the  tui¬ 
tion  for  enrollment  of  blind  children  in 
private  nursery  schools  enrolling  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  children. 

Trends  in  the  Education  of 
the  Visually  Handicapped 

Special  education  facilities  for  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  school  districts  in 
California  at  or  before  the  turn  of  the 
*  present  century.  These  early  programs 
I  usually  involved  the  maintenance  of 
segregated  classes  in  a  regular  school 
i  or  the  grouping  of  such  classes  in  a 
j  separate  school  enrolling  only  visually 

'  handicapped  children.  In  establishing 

special  education  facilities  today  for 
visually  handicapped  children,  school 
authorities  usually  seek  a  type  of  pro- 
I  gram  which  permits  each  partially  see- 
i  ing  or  blind  child  to  participate  in  the 
learning  activities  of  normally  seeing 
!  pupils  to  the  extent  that  his  visual 
}  handicap  permits.  Of  course,  the  extent 
f  of  his  participation  will  vary  in  terms 
I  of  each  child’s  visual  handicap,  intelli¬ 
gence,  emotional  and  social  maturity, 
age  and  his  attitudes  toward  life,  as 
I  well  as  in  terms  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  learned,  the  degree  to  which  his 
parents  understand  and  co-operate  in 
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such  an  integrated  program,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  and  flexibility  of 
the  regular  teaching  staff,  and  similar 
factors. 

A  special  education  program  for 
blind  children  may  take  the  form  of  a 
special  day  class  or  classes  located  in  a 
regular  school  for  normally  seeing 
pupils.  Although  the  blind  children  are 
carried  on  the  register  of  the  special 
day  class,  each  blind  child  does  as 
much  of  his  work  as  possible  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  class  of  normally  seeing  pupils  at 
his  grade  level.  A  teacher  trained  to 
teach  and  direct  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  of  blind  children  is  assigned  to 
each  special  day  class,  which  may  not 
exceed  twelve  or  ten  blind  pupils,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  age  range  within  the 
group.^®  Each  blind  pupil  is  under  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  both  teach¬ 
ers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  two  teach¬ 
ers  work  closely  together  in  promoting 
the  achievement  of  the  blind  pupil. 
The  teacher  of  the  class  for  the  blind, 
having  special  training  for  this  assign¬ 
ment,  is  responsible  for  each  blind 
pupil  having  the  special  study  mate¬ 
rials,  devices,  and  equipment  which  he 
needs  at  the  time  he  needs  them, 
whether  in  the  regular  classroom  or  in 
his  own  special  classroom.^®  The  teach¬ 
er’s  first  responsibility  is  to  study  each 
blind  pupil’s  progress  and  adjustment 
and  to  take  all  possible  measures  to 
assure  his  success.  Helping  the  regular 
staff  of  supervisors  and  teachers  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  their  obligations  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  along  with  the 
sighted  is  a  continuing  task  of  the 
special  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  should 
possess  a  real  conviction  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  individual  members  of 
small  minority  groups  and  should  have 
the  ability  to  interpret  that  conviction 
courageously  and  constructively  in  the 
adaptation  of  an  educational  program 
to  the  needs  of  blind  children.^'^ 
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The  education  of  blind  children  is 
accomplished  chiefly  through  their 
hearing  and  sense  of  touch.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  partially  seeing  children  is, 
however,  accomplished  chiefly  through 
their  use  of  vision,  with  as  much  em¬ 
phasis  as  possible  on  hearing  if  their 
hearing  is  unimpaired.  The  special 
teacher  of  partially  seeing  children 
must  provide  guidance  in  the  most 
effective  use,  as  well  as  conservation,  of 
their  remaining  vision.  In  the  continu¬ 
ous  process  of  adjustment  of  this  group 
of  pupils  to  the  regular  school  environ¬ 
ment  and  curriculum,  the  special 
teacher  can  give  the  following  kinds 
of  help:  observing  the  visual  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  pupil  and  arranging  his 
study  periods  so  that  their  length  and 
frequency  will  not  overtax  his  visual 
powers;  selection  of  subject  areas  in 
terms  of  the  pupil’s  visual  capacity; 
adjustment  of  hghting  conditions  or  of 
seat  arrangement  to  meet  each  child’s 
visual  hmitations;  selection  of  text¬ 
books  and  study  materials  for  his  needs, 
and  if  necessary,  transcription  of  these 
materials  into  large  type;  recording 
study  materials  by  means  of  discs  or 
tape  recorders;  counseling  parents  and 
pupils  as  to  school  and  after-school 
goals;  and  assisting  the  regular  staff  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  to  see  and  use 
opportunities  open  to  them  to  promote 
the  education  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  regular  classes  with  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  pupils,  according  to  the 
capacities  and  limitations  of  each 
pupil. 

While  there  are  a  few  school  districts 
which  continue  to  offer  partially  seeing 
children  a  program  of  education  which 
requires  them  to  be  segregated  in 
special  schools,  a  growing  number  of 
school  systems  maintain  special  day 
classes  for  them  in  regular  schools.  As 
in  the  case  of  blind  children,  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  are  carried  on  the 
register  of  the  special  day  class,  but 


each  of  them  does  as  much  of  his  work 
as  possible  in  a  regular  class  of  nor¬ 
mally  seeing  pupils  at  his  grade  level. 

Of  the  521  partially  seeing  pupils  re- 
ported  in  1955  as  enrolled  under  special 
teachers,  the  majority  are  in  such  in- 
tegrated  classes.  However,  two  counties 
and  one  city  school  district  in  another 
county,  employing  five  traveling  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  partially  seeing,  provide  reme¬ 
dial-class  individual-instruction  serv¬ 
ice  whereby  the  teachers  visit  each  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupil  in  his  own  class  and 
school.  Under  this  arrangement,  some¬ 
times  called  “the  visiting  teacher  con¬ 
tact  plan,”  the  special  teacher  usually 
makes  one  visit  to  the  pupil  of  about  an 
hour  each  week,  giving  detailed  in-  5 

formation  to  the  regular  teacher  con-  0 

ceming  each  child’s  eye  difficulties  and 
the  possible  effects  of  such  difficulties  7 
on  the  child’s  school  adjustment  and 
achievement.  He  makes  suggestions 
regarding  correct  lighting,  preferential 
seating,  special  materials  needed  and 
their  use,  and  in  many  instances  works 
briefly  with  the  partially  seeing  child 
himself. 'The  service  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  partially  seeing  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  regular  classes  with  the  help 
of  a  visiting  special  teacher  is  not 
usually  as  comprehensive  as  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered  in  integrated  special  day 
classes.  However,  the  remedial-class 
individual-instruction  plan  contributes  j 
to  the  conservation  and  better  use  of 
the  remaining  vision  of  partially  seeing 
children  in  their  local  schools  and  helps 
to  reduce  discouragement,  maladjust¬ 
ment,  and  failure  among  them. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Mr.  Sidney  I.  Dean’s  article  in  this 
issue,  “Some  Notes  on  Research  Prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Blind,”  contains  many 
sharp  and  provocative  observations 
about  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
researcher  in  this  field.  We  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  much  of  what  Mr.  Dean  has 
to  say;  we  agree  on  the  need  for  and 
are  attempting  to  contribute  actively 
towards  making  relevant  literature 
more  accessible,  achieving  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  uniform  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences,  eliminating  semantic  confusion, 
encouraging  high-level  interpretive 
thinking  and  research  which  is  signifi¬ 
cant  and  sound. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Dean  on  certain  points.  Re¬ 
searchers  must  expect  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  digging;  in  most  fields  of 
research  the  investigator  cannot  rely 
on  one  or  even  a  few  journals,  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.  Because  they  facilitate 
the  search  which  is  unavoidable  in 
most  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  “way- 
pointers”  and  “drawers-together,”  to 
use  Mr.  Dean’s  expressions,  really  de¬ 


serve  our  gratitude  rather  than  disdain. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  question 
of  the  kind  of  journal  or  journals  which 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  field. 
For  the  present,  we  believe  the  most 
efficient  course  of  action  is  to  continue 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  including  articles  on 
research  and  theory  while  retaining  a 
more  general  orientation.  Considering 
the  quantity  of  research  work  in  the 
field  and  the  outlets  that  exist  at  present 
—the  New  Outlook,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  Publications,  Inter¬ 
national  Journal  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  journals  in  the  general  fields 
of  psychology,  education  and  sociology 
—we  doubt  the  practicahty  of  Mr. 
Dean’s  suggestion  for  the  initiation  of 
a  new  professional  journal.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  a  stim¬ 
ulating  presentation.  He  has  compiled 
an  imposing  list  of  errors  and  we  hope 
he  has  communicated  them  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  question,  in  order  that  they 
will  not  be  repeated. 
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O  A  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  near 
its  beginning  when  Louis  S.  Cholden, 
M.D.,  died  of  injuries  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Los  Angeles  last  April  26. 
Dr.  Cholden  was  about  371/2  years  old. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  Louis  S.  Cholden 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1941,  and  his 
M.D.  from  the  Chicago  Medical  School 
in  1946,  His  internship  in  1946-47  was 
in  the  Edgewater  Hospital  and  the 
Chicago  Medical  School  Hospital. 
From  1947  to  1950  Dr.  Cholden  was 
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an  instmctor  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
School;  he  was  a  post-doctoral  Fellow 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1948-49, 
and  consultant  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  Department  of  Psychiatry 
from  1948  to  1950. 

From  Chicago  he  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  was  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
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JULES  SCHRAGER 


The  person  who  is  assigned  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  giving  the  child  day- 
by-day  care  in  a  children’s  institution 
is  a  key  factor  in  his  care  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Whether  he  is  called  housepar- 
ent,  child  care  worker,  or  counselor, 
his  function  is  the  same— to  serve  as 
parent  surrogate.  In  the  process  of 
discharging  this  responsibility  this  per¬ 
son  comes  to  present  in  the  child’s 
mind  all  the  attributes,  both  positive 
and  negative,  with  which  he  has  vested 
the  concept  “parent.”  It  is  within  this 
relationship  that  the  child’s  character 
develops. 

The  capacity  of  a  child  to  develop 
physically,  as  well  as  emotionally,  is 
connected  with  his  abihty  to  form 
these  primary  object  relationships.^ 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  younger 
child  depends  on  these  relationships 
to  a  greater  degree  than  does  the  older 
one,  all  children  continue  to  require 
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mothering  until  a  sufficient  degree  of 
autonomy  has  been  attained  so  that 
each  one  can  survive  as  a  separate 
biological  and  social  entity.  The  nature 
and  quahty  of  the  nurturing  influences 
in  the  child’s  daily  life  will  determine 
in  great  part  his  social  achievement, 
his  adaptation  to  reality,  his  mastery 
over  his  instinctual  impulses,  and  his 
ultimate  independence. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  effects,  on  both  the  children 
and  the  staff  in  a  children’s  institution, 
of  the  termination  of  employment  of 
a  housemother.  It  is  hoped  that, 
through  clarification  of  the  by-products 
of  such  a  routine  incident,  agencies 
will  be  encouraged  to  examine  their 
own  experiences  in  this  connection  in 
the  hope  that  the  number  of  such 
traumatic  episodes  may  be  reduced. 
Second,  this  paper  has  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  pointing  up  the 
need  for  developing  better  methods  of 
dealing  with  separation  anxiety  in  the 
particular  setting  of  the  treatment  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  literature  of  child  psychiatry  is 
rich  with  information  and  observation 
concerning  the  effects  on  the  child  of 
the  loss  of  primary  object  relationships. 
Children  who  have  been  variously 
described  as  “autistic”  by  Kanner,* 
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“atypical”  by  Rank,  and  “schizophren¬ 
ic”  by  Mahler,  are  the  products  of 
distorted  or  emotionally  empty  re¬ 
lationships  between  parent  and  child. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  particular 
distortion,  it  seems  apparent  that  those 
attributes  of  mothering  care  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  totally  dependent  child’s 
survival  and  growth  have  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  or  totally  absent.  Where 
deprivation  in  the  area  of  mothering 
has  been  part  of  the  child’s  earliest 
experiences,  his  disturbance  is  greater. 
Cases  such  as  those  reported  by  Spitz"* 
reveal  the  devastating  effects  of  such 
early  traumata.  At  all  levels  of  the 
child’s  development,  the  absence  or  loss 
(permanently  or  temporarily)  of  sig¬ 
nificant  parental  figmes  creates  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  child  which,  if  left 
untreated,  can  permanently  scar  his 
developing  personality  and  can  cause 
him  great  difficulty  subsequently  in 
forming  meaningful  relationships.* 

In  observing  children  who  come  into 
placement,  one  is  struck  always  by  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  separation  experiences  in 
connection  with  the  parents’  attempts 
at  finding  help  for  themselves  and  the 
children.  Whether  the  experience  is 
short  and  the  anxiety  transitory,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  child  who  leaves  his 
mother  to  enter  the  strange  playroom 
of  the  child  guidance  clinic,  or  more 
extensive,  as  in  the  parents’  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  at  temporary  private 
placement,  the  anxiety  of  the  child  is 
clear.  He  fears  the  loss  of  the  person 
who  cared  for  him  (however  inade- 
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quate  this  care  may  have  been),  and  f  h 
dreads  finding  himself  in  a  situation  !  n 
in  which  no  one  will  fill  the  void  I  tl 
caused  by  the  separation.  i 

Whether  the  mother’s  difficulty  in  f  1 
meeting  the  child’s  needs  lies  in  an  c 
inhibition  of  motherliness  which  is  a  s 
carry-over  from  her  own  disappointing  n 
childhood  relationships,  or  whether  ti 
the  parents  are  extremely  immature  p 
individuals,  narcissistic  and  without  s 
capacity  for  deep  emotional  relation-  v 
ship,  the  child  has  already  suffered  b 
intense  feelings  of  deprivation.  Place-  h 
ment  away  from  his  own  home  repre-  (] 
sents  society’s  attempt  to  provide  op)-  a 
timal  conditions  for  the  resump>tion  of  p 
his  physical  and  emotional  growth.  r 

Group  placement  is  usually  indicated  s 
when  the  problems  have  been  of  such  \  c 
a  kind  that  they  have  produced  in  the  \  a 
child  symptoms  that  are  so  disturbing  r 
to  himself  and  others  as  to  make  it  b 
difficult  for  him  to  live  in  a  family.  1 
Whatever  the  natme  of  the  group,  ’  p 
whether  it  is  the  highly  organized  and  p 
therap)eutically  conditioned  residential  |  1( 
treatment  setting  or  whether  it  is  the  ^  d 
more  typical  (and  more  available)  con-  ’  ^ 
gregate  setting  of  a  children’s  institu-  | 
tion,  the  specific  needs  of  the  individu-  ' 
al  child  constitute  the  basis  on  which  ^  p 
choice  of  a  placement  setting  will  be  f  r 
determined.  [  ii 

'The  group  setting  can  offer  a  great  j  c 
deal  to  seriously  deprived  children.  |  t 
These  p)ositive  values  have  been  de-  | 
fined  elsewhere.®  The  fact  that  the  |  a 
group  offers  a  source  of  supp)ort  for  j  p 
the  fragile  ego  of  the  troubled  child  n 

i  c 
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has  been  documented.  It  has  also  been 
noted  that  controls  that  are  lacking  in 
the  child’s  character  structure  can  be 
“built  into”  the  institutional  framework. 
That  the  total  institution  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  child  as  an  all-powerful 
symbolic  parent,  organized  to  meet  his 
needs,  has  been  reported.  Much  of  the 
time  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  goes  into  structuring  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  characteristics  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child  in  care.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  easy  to  forget  that  these  parental 
qualities  are  perceived  by  the  child 
as  available  to  him  through  individual 
persons  who  take  on  for  him  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  parent  surrogates.  When 
such  identifications  take  place  and  are 
carefully  nurtured,  the  institution  has 
a  most  powerful  tool  available  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  child.®  When, 
however,  these  attachments  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  only  to  be  interrupted 
precipitously,  the  institution  is  per¬ 
petuating  the  cycle  of  loss-restitution- 
loss  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most 
detrimental  to  the  growing  child. 

The  Institutional  Setting 

The  following  material  has  been 
gathered  from  the  records  of  stafiF 
members  and  from  notes  of  stafiF  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  small  institution  for  disturbed 
children.  These  excerpts  illustrate  how 
the  children  reacted  to  the  loss  of  a 
“mothering”  person,  the  housemother, 
and  what  the  efiFects  were  on  both 
professional  and  non-professional  stafiF 
members.  Although  the  situations  des¬ 
cribed  here  are  those  of  a  specific  set¬ 
ting,  I  believe  that  similar  occurrences 
take  place  in  most  child-caring  institu¬ 
tions. 
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In  this  particular  setting,  13  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  live 
together  with  four  adults.  They  occupy 
an  old  residence  that  has  been  “done 
over”  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
children’s  institution.  The  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  material  to  be 
discussed  were  as  follows:  A  month 
before  the  actual  date  of  separation, 
the  children  were  told  that  the  house¬ 
mother  was  going  to  leave.  'This  in¬ 
formation  was  shared  with  the  children 
by  tbe  unit  supervisor  at  small  group 
meetings.  The  children  were  told  that 
the  housemother  was  leaving  because 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  her  present 
position.  She  wanted  to  be  closer  to 
her  home,  but  had  made  no  plans  for 
taking  another  job.  'The  housemother, 
however,  had  had  difficulty  in  accept¬ 
ing  supervision,  had  been  unable  to 
resolve  her  troubled  feelings  in  this 
connection,  and  had  discussed  her  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  children.  In  the 
group  meetings  the  children  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions, 
to  vent  their  feehngs,  and  to  express 
their  concerns  about  futm-e  plans.  They 
were  assured  that  there  would  always 
be  enough  adults  available  to  provide 
good  care  and  a  plan  for  stafiF  coverage 
was  explained. 

Although  the  general  tenor  of  the 
meetings  was  somewhat  depressed,  the 
children  were  able  to  express  some  of 
their  anxiety  and  seemed  finally  to 
accept  the  fact  that  they  would  be 
adequately  provided  for  after  the 
housemother’s  departure.  'The  children 
who  were  more  sophisticated  about 
life  in  an  institution  and  who  had 
previously  experienced  the  loss  of  a 
housemother  dealt  with  the  impending 
separation  in  more  realistic  terms  than 
those  who  were  new  to  the  setting. 
For  all,  however,  there  was  clearly  a 
“choosing  of  sides.”  'The  children 
wanted  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  between  the  housemother  and 
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the  supervisor,  although  this  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  presenting  her  in¬ 
tention  to  leave.  By  reacting  in  this 
way  the  children  recast  the  situation 
in  terms  which  were  comprehensible 
to  them  and  which  referred  to  the  past 
and  to  earlier  situations  of  a  like 
nature.  To  them  it  appeared,  “Mother 
and  father  cannot  get  along  together 
any  more;  they  are  going  to  separate 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  cared  for.”  On  another 
level,  however,  they  took  it  to  mean 
that  they  had  been  “terribly  bad,”  and 
that  it  was  their  badness  that  had 
resulted  in  the  rupture  of  the  “par¬ 
ents’”  relationship.  They  then  became 
tremendously  guilty  and  tried  to  cope 
with  their  intense  feelings  in  charac¬ 
teristic  ways  as  will  be  observed  in 
the  examples  that  follow. 

First  Observations 

Anna  Freud  has  observed  that  “re¬ 
gression  occurs  while  the  child  is 
passing  through  the  no-man’s-land  of 
aflFection,  that  is,  during  the  time  that 
the  old  [love]  object  has  been  given 
up  and  before  the  new  one  has  been 
found.”  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  institution’s  records  offer  some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  quality  of  disturbance 
that  may  occiu:  when  children  experi¬ 
ence  a  separation  of  this  kind.  First, 
how  did  the  children  express  their 
troubled  feelings  in  their  relationship 
with  the  child  care  staff? 

(1)  Twice  today  the  children  complained 
about  the  food.  The  complaints  began 
with  S  (the  youngest  in  the  group)  and 
were  shortly  picked  up  by  the  others. 
They  could  not  be  specific  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  but  all  said  that  the  food  “just 
didn’t  taste  right.”  I  couldn’t  find  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  food  and  pointed 
this  out.  Later  they  complained  that 
“there  wasn’t  enough,”  although  I  ob¬ 
served  that  several  of  those  who  com¬ 
plained  had  left  food  on  their  dishes. 

(2)  Several  times  tonight  the  children 


asked  if  I  were  to  be  on  duty  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  They  all  knew  that  this 
is  my  night  in  since  this  part  of  the 
schedule  had  not  been  changed.  When  I 
reassured  them,  they  wanted  to  know 
who  else  would  be  there  and  I  told  them. 
This  did  not  reassure  them  and  they 
asked  me  the  same  question  in  different 
forms  several  times  before  bedtime.  I 
asked  why  they  were  so  worried  since 
they  know  that  there  is  always  someone 
on  duty  and  available  to  them.  They 
rejected  the  reassurance,  saying,  “Many 
times  no  one  is  around.” 

(3)  Since  this  was  Saturday  and  the 
children  were  to  get  their  allowances,  I 
got  the  key  and  the  cash  box  from  the 
housemother.  The  children  asked  many 
times  if  they  were  to  get  their  allowances 
today  (even  though  this  is  standard  pro¬ 
cedure).  Despite  assurances  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  ask.  Some  felt  that  “no  one 
would  remember  to  get  the  key,”  others 
that  they  “wouldn’t  get  the  right  amount.” 

(4)  F  wandered  off  grounds  today  and 
we  couldn’t  find  him  anywhere.  He  took 
off  on  his  bike  and  didn’t  reappear  until 
mid-aftemoon.  When  he  return^  he  was 
very  dirty,  had  fallen  off  his  bike  and 
skinned  his  knee.  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  hadn’t  told  anyone  where  he  was 
going,  he  replied,  “No  one  was  around 
to  tell.” 

(5)  S  and  F  were  very  upset  this  after¬ 
noon.  They  fought  each  other  and  other 
children.  When  they  were  separated  they 
struggled  with  the  worker,  kicking  and 
screaming. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  children  were 
responding  to  the  impending  loss  of 
the  parent  substitute  in  a  total  fashion. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  reality  de¬ 
scribed  to  them  was  one  in  which  con¬ 
tinued  care  was  planned  and  in  whidi 
complete  coverage  had  been  assured, 
it  apparently  appeared  to  them  that 
^the  loss  of  one  significant  person  meant 
the  removal  of  all  protection  and 
security.  In  (1)  the  complaints  about 
food,  which  previously  had  been  quite 
satisfactory,  lead  one  to  assume  that 
the  palatability  of  the  food  (and  for 
food  we  can  readily  substitute  any  of 
the  attributes  of  a  usually  loving  and 
protective  environment)  is  related  to 
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the  person  who  provides  it.  The  loss 
of  the  loved  person  produces  the  fan¬ 
tasy  that  the  food  “tastes  different,”  and 
again  that  “there  might  not  be  enough.” 

When  bedtime  approaches,  many  of 
the  fears,  more  manageable  during  the 
waking  hours,  impinge  on  the  child’s 
consciousness  with  renewed  vigor.  In 

(2)  we  see  how  the  child’s  awareness 
of  this  causes  emergence  of  the  fear 
that  no  one  will  be  present  to  help  in 
that  period  when  he  feels  most  vul¬ 
nerable  and  in  need  of  added  protec¬ 
tion.  Despite  conscious  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  staff  members  will  be  on 
duty  to  care  for  him,  he  fantasies  that 
he  will  be  abandoned  to  cope  with  his 
overwhelming  anxiety  alone  and  un¬ 
aided. 

Routines,  which  usually  serve  to 
provide  a  sense  of  order  and  which 
offer  opportunity  for  planned  achieve¬ 
ment,  seem  in  danger  of  being  dis¬ 
rupted  when  the  mothering  person  is 
absent.  Money  allowances,  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  ego  with  an  opportunity  for 
autonomous  functioning  and  for  a  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  choice,  seem  in  danger 
of  being  withheld  when  the  “giving” 
person  is  not  physically  present.  In 

(3)  die  children  were  wondering  if  the 
available  person  really  cared  and  more 
basically,  if  anyone  else  could  be  as 
giving. 

Protective  controls,  which  are 
thoughtfully  built  into  the  treatment 
milieu,  are  embodied  for  the  child  in 
the  person  of  the  child  care  worker. 
These  controls  are  felt  by  the  child 
as  providing  protection  from  threaten¬ 
ing  influences  in  the  environment  at 
large  as  well  as  from  his  own  self¬ 
destructive  impulses.  In  the  course  of 
the  child’s  life  in  the  treatment  setting 
he  struggles  against  these  controls  and 
attempts  to  establish  their  boundaries. 
His  security  in  the  environment  rests 

I  on  the  effective  functioning  of  these 
benign  limits.  When  these  controls  are 
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threatened,  as  in  the  situation  des¬ 
cribed  here,  the  child  is  impelled  to 
“act  out”  his  anxiety,  driven  by  an 
inner  impulse  to  ascertain  for  himself 
the  degree  of  protection  which  remains. 
In  (4)  and  (5)  we  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  try  to  find  out  how  safe  they  really 
are;  whether  anyone  really  cares  about 
what  happens  to  them;  and  whether 
anyone  remains  who  is  strong  enough 
to  protect  them  against  external  and 
internal  influences  with  which  they 
cannot  cope  alone. 

Reactions  of  Child  Core  Stoff 

The  structure  of  a  child  care  institu¬ 
tion  is  often  much  like  that  of  a  fam¬ 
ily.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true 
because  the  unit  has  been  designed  in 
this  fashion.  Recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  institutional  set¬ 
ting  children  need  a  spectrum  of  pos¬ 
sible  relationships  available  to  them— 
relationships  with  siblings,  with  parent 
figvu-es,  and  so  on.  Although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  roles  to  be  assigned,  one 
often  observes  that  the  characteristics 
of  these  roles  are  taken  on  by  individ¬ 
uals,  because  of  their  own  character 
structures  and  are  expressive  of  the 
needs  they  are  satisfying  by  choosing 
employment  in  the  institutional  setting. 
Thus  it  happens  that  individuals  who 
are  assigned  responsibilities  that  mark 
them  as  parent  surrogates  frequently 
operate  as  if  they  were  older  children 
in  the  “family”  constellation,  thereby 
acting  out  what  they  feel  their  position 
to  be.  In  the  context  of  the  present 
problem  of  the  loss  of  a  parent  figure, 
identifications  may  become  blurred  and 
roles  may  be  reversed  as  each  member 
of  the  staff  attempts  to  sort  out  his  own 
feelings  and  cope  with  them. 

In  the  setting  from  which  this  mate¬ 
rial  was  drawn,  the  housemother  is  a 
figure  of  central  importance  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  situation.  Surrounding  her  and  dis¬ 
charging  the  roles  of  “big  brother”  and 
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“big  sister”  are  young  men  and  women 
who  are  called  counselors.  They  have  a 
basic  responsibility  as  child  care  staff 
members  which  is  colored  by  the  fact 
that  leisure-time  supervision  constitutes 
their  specific  function.  Whenever  the 
balance  of  their  responsibilities  is 
tipped  toward  “care”  and  away  from 
“play”  tensions  arise  which  can  be 
understood  only  in  terms  of  their  own 
identifications  with  parent  figures  pro¬ 
jected  onto  the  stage  of  the  institutional 
group  living  experience.  The  following 
excerpts  are  taken  from  supervisory 
notes  made  during  the  period  of  crisis 
arising  from  the  housemother’s  depar¬ 
ture. 

( 1 )  C,  a  young  woman  who  has  had  long 
association  with  the  program,  had  respon¬ 
sibility  for  coverage  of  the  group  from 
dinnertime  through  bedtime.  She  com¬ 
plained  that  the  housemother  often  did 
not  come  on  duty  diuing  the  going-to-bed 
period,  thus  requiring  C  to  remain  for 
a  longer  time  than  her  schedule  called 
for,  since  this  was  a  diflBcult  time  for  the 
children.  Her  wish  was  that  she  could 
come  on  duty  earlier  and  leave  earlier. 

(2)  Snack  time  is  part  of  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Customarily  snacks  are  provided 
after  school  and  again  before  bedtime. 
W,  a  young  male  worker,  thought  that 
the  children  “get  too  much  food  during 
the  snacks.”  He  felt  that  they  should  be 
limited  in  the  amount  they  might  take  and 
was  critical  of  the  “lack  of  structure.” 

(3)  M  discussed  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
children  had  asked  her  why  the  house¬ 
mother  was  leaving.  She  had  answered 
matter-of-factly  that  the  housemother  had 
“had  difficulty  in  handling  the  job.”  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  the  same  child  had  vomited. 
In  a  rather  disgusted  way,  M  complained 
that  she  had  had  to  clean  up  his  clothes 
and  the  mess. 

A  common  plaint  can  be  observed  to 
run  through  all  the  excerpts  above— one 
that  can  be  roughly  stated  as  follows: 
“Mother  and  father  [housemother  and 
supervisor]  have  decided  to  end  their 
relationship;  mother  is  leaving  home 
and  we  are  left  to  handle  her  respon- 


sibihties.”  In  ( 1 )  the  worker  is  saying  | 
she  doesn’t  want  to  have  to  struggle 
with  the  children’s  problems  when  she 
(the  housemother)  should  be  on  duty. 
That  is  her  responsibility  and  the 
worker  wants  to  leave  before  it  has  to 
be  faced.  In  (2)  the  worker  criticizes 
the  supervisor  since  basic  pohcies,  such 
as  those  governing  the  provision  of 
snacks,  are  made  by  the  clinical-super¬ 
visory-administrative  personnel.  Food¬ 
giving,  and  especially  the  availability 
of  sweets  and  snacks,  requires  careful 
planning  if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  therapeutic  intent.  Perhaps 
the  worker  is  also  saying  that  he  can¬ 
not  be  comfortable  in  providing  this 
kind  of  “tax-free  love,”^  a  term  used  by 
Redl  and  Wineman  to  connote  uncon¬ 
ditional  acceptance  and  love  in  its 
myriad  forms.  The  basic  resentment 
however,  seems  to  be  concerned  witii 
the  fact  that  the  worker  has  been 
placed  by  the  supervisor  in  the  position 
of  being  the  giving,  that  is,  the  mother¬ 
ing,  person.  He  resents  this  and  pro¬ 
tects  himself  against  its  implications  by 
identifying  with  the  housemother  and 
criticizing  the  supervision  for  “lack  of 
structure.”  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  disturbed  children  respond  somati¬ 
cally  to  a  wide  variety  of  upsetting 
stimuli.  Differences  in  body  posture, 
variations  in  skin  color,  and  upsets  of 
the  gastrointestinal  function  are  fre¬ 
quently  connected  with  changes  in  the 
external  environment  and  can  be 
thought  of  as  responses  to  these 
changes.  In  ( 3 )  the  worker  seems  to  be 
saying,  first,  that  the  housemother  is 
not  able  to  do  a  good  job,  that  is,  to  be 
a  good  mother.  On  the  other  hand, 
placed  in  the  position  of  the  mothering 
person,  the  worker  is  angry  that  she 
had  to  “clean  up  the  mess”  and  to  care 
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for  the  child  when  he  expressed  his 
guilt,  hostility,  and  anxiety  by  vomit¬ 
ing.  ..  . 

Conclusions 

In  summary,  then,  this  paper  has 
been  an  attempt  to  point  to  some  of  the 
by-products  of  the  separation  of  a  key 
person  from  the  child  care  staff  of  a 
children’s  institution.  The  attempts  of 
children,  child  care  staff,  and  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  to  deal  with  their  own 
feelings  and  anxieties  at  separation 
have  been  explored.  It  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  the  enormous  impact 
on  the  operation  of  the  therapeutic 
milieu  produced  by  a  change  in  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  significant 
facts  about  the  institutional  employee 
is  his  employment  mobility.  There  has 
been  evidence  of  great  fluidity  in  the 
staffs  of  institutions  serving  children. 
The  structure  of  the  institution  appears 
as  a  relatively  unstable  amalgam,  prone 
to  disruption  from  influences  within  the 
group  as  well  as  within  the  individual. 

In  order  to  enlarge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institutional  setting,  at  least  two 
things  need  urgent  consideration.  First, 
techniques  need  to  be  devised  for 
handling  the  anxieties  of  the  various 
staff  groups,  taking  into  account  the 
intricate  nature  of  the  intra-staff  and 
child-staff  relationships.®  Efforts  at 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  connection 
with  similar  situations  in  the  mainte- 


8.  Alfred  H.  Stanton  and  Morris  S.  Schwartz, 
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XXni,  No.  4,  (1953),  pp.  670-675. 


nance  of  foster  homes®  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  adoptive  placement^®  have  been 
in  evidence  for  some  time.  Similar 
work^^  needs  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  the  children’s  in¬ 
stitution. 

Second,  the  importance  of  the  child 
care  staff  member  needs  to  be  affirmed. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  child 
care  worker  represents  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  team.  His  real 
significance  needs  to  be  reflected  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  to  which  he 
is  exposed.  It  behooves  each  institution 
to  examine  its  employment  practices  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  child  care  job 
more  appealing  to  persons  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained.  Moreover,  the  value 
of  the  child  care  staff  becomes  greater 
as  the  institution  invests  in  increased 
in-service  training  and  professional 
supervision.  In  short,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  ensure  greater  continuity  of 
employment  of  those  persons  who  func¬ 
tion  as  significant  parent  surrogates  in 
order  that  the  recurrence  of  the  damag¬ 
ing  effects  of  separation  may  be  pre¬ 
vented. 
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A  Survey  of  Educational  Provisions  for  the 
Institutionalized  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 

LOUIS  F.  BOLY  GERTRUDE  M.  DeLEO 


In  the  process  of  revising  the  cvirricu- 
lum  for  the  mentally  subnormal  blind 
at  the  Mansfield  State  Training  School, 
a  survey  of  literature  was  conducted 
which  revealed  a  paucity  of  articles 
dealing  specifically  with  this  popula¬ 
tion.  As  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
professional  literature  devoted  to  this 
group,  a  cursory  examination  of  issues 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Mental  De¬ 
ficiency  for  the  past  decade  disclosed 
only  two  articles  concerning  the  men¬ 
tally  subnormal  blind. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  pertinent 
information  in  published  form  it  was 
felt  that  a  survey  of  state  institutions 
would  prove  profitable  in  providing: 

( 1 )  some  indication  of  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  such  a  population;  (2) 
a  means  of  comparing  the  educational 
provisions  for  the  blind  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  institutions;  (3)  practical  exper¬ 
iences  and  activities  which  might  be 
helpful  in  expanding  and  improving 
existing  programs;  and  (4)  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  educational  problems 
of  immediate  concern. 

A  printed  questionnaire  was  devised 
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consisting  of  items  of  a  “completion,* 
“check  list,”  and  “open  end”  variety; 
the  selection  of  the  particular  type  of 
item  for  each  portion  of  the  question¬ 
naire  depending  on  what  was  felt  to  be 
most  conducive  to  encouraging  a  maxi-  'I 
mum  of  usable  information  with  a 
minimum  of  prompted  responses. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  delimit  the 
population  to  be  included  in  terms  of 
the  degree  of  vision  present  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons:  (1)  in  many  cases  the 
abilities  of  those  referred  to  as  “par¬ 
tially  sighted”  more  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  those  with  normal  vision  than  the 
totally  blind;  (2)  in  the  experience  of 
the  authors  the  curricula  for  blind 
classes  appear  to  be  organized  often  for 
those  pupils  commonly  included  in 
“sight  saving”  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  totally  blind;  and  (3)  without 
a  criterion  for  blindness  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  insure  some  de¬ 
gree  of  comparability  between  groups 
in  various  institutions.  A  simplification 
of  the  commonly  accepted  legal  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  was  employed  limiting 
the  degree  of  vision  to  “vision  correct¬ 
able  to  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye.* 
The  term  mentally  subnormal  was 
selected  to  limit  the  range  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  that  it  was  felt  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-explanatory,  allowed  con¬ 
siderable  latitude,  and  was  relatively 
free  from  the  variety  of  interpretations 
and  controversy  associated  with  such 
labels  as  “mentally  deficient”  and  “men¬ 
tally  retarded.” 
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TABLE  I 

Number  of  Institutions  Written  to  by  Regions:  Responses;  and  Those  with  Educational 
Provisions  for  the  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Region 

No.  of 
Institutions 

Replies 

from 

Blind  in 
Residence 

Blind  Attend 
School 

Special 

Blind 

Classes 

Reasons  for 
Lack  of 
Program  t 

Picific 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

b,  e,  e 

Mountain 

8 

4 

4 

4 

0 

e,  e 

So.  Central 

13 

5 

4 

3 

0 

d 

Great  Lakes 

14 

7 

7 

4 

1 

b,  c,  f 

Eastern 

9 

5 

5 

2 

1 

b,  e 

No.  Central 

10 

2 

1 

1 

0 

g 

Mid  Eastern 

19 

10 

9 

9 

3 

b,  e 

No.  Eastern 

19 

13 

12 

6 

2* 

a,  a,  a,  a 

Canadian 

9 

2 

1 

1 

0 

e 

104t 

52 

47 

33 

8 

*  Includes  report  of  blind  classes  unaccompanied  by  completed  questionnaire, 
t  Includes  Hawaii. 

}  Reasons  for  not  providing  educational  provisions  are  as  follow: 

“a” — transfer  of  educable  blind  to  a  central  training  school  within  the  state. 

I  “b” — lack  of  facilities:  personnel,  space,  financial  support. 

“c” — over  16  years  of  age. 

“d” — too  small  a  population. 

“e” — mentally  too  low  to  profit  from  schooling. 

“f’ — do  not  have  an  acute  need. 

“g” — parole  not  possible. 


The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  102 
of  the  104  state  schools  listed  in  the 
1954  Directory  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Mental  Deficiency.  Of  the 
remaining  two  institutions,  direct  con¬ 
tact  was  made  with  one,  and  the 
authors  completed  a  questionnaire  on 
classes  at  the  other;  the  latter  being  the 
institution  at  which  the  survey  orig¬ 
inated.  The  covering  letter  was  signed 
by  the  Director  of  Training,  John  T. 
Cassell. 

II 

Of  the  104  state  institutions  con¬ 
tacted  52  (50%)  returns  were  received. 
In  view  of  the  general  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  attention  as  revealed  in  the 
above  mentioned  survey  of  hterature 
and  the  absence  of  a  follow-up  letter, 
the  proportion  of  returns  was  not  felt 
to  be  unduly  low. 

The  table  indicates  the  geographical 
distribution  of  replies,  the  presence  of 
blind  in  residence,  and  educational  pro¬ 
visions. 

Undoubtedly  the  returns  represent  a 
biased  sample,  and  with  the  question- 
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naire  approach  there  exists  the  inevi¬ 
table  problem  of  the  validity  of  the 
responses.  The  quafity  of  replies  varied 
considerably,  with  some  failures  to 
adhere  to  the  criteria  of  blindness  and 
mental  subnormality  being  apparent, 
and  in  only  one  instance  was  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  completed  in  full.  Despite 
such  shortcomings  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  authors  that  a  presentation  of  the 
information  obtained  serves  to  offer  a 
general  indication  of  the  status  of  edu¬ 
cational  provisions  for  the  institution¬ 
alized  mentally  subnormal  blind. 

Ill 

Forty-seven  of  the  52  (  90%)  institu¬ 
tions  replying  to  the  questionnaire  in¬ 
dicated  the  presence  of  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  blind  in  residence.  The  re¬ 
sponses  to  a  request  for  the  number 
of  blind  in  residence  varied  from  state¬ 
ments  that  there  were  no  records  avail¬ 
able  to  an  exact  census,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  stated  that  the  totals  were 
approximates,  estimates,  or  included 
partially  sighted.  Treated  as  a  whole. 
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however,  the  totals  ranged  from  1  to 
123  (Mean-34;  Median-23;  Mode-4). 

Of  the  47  replies  indicating  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  blind  residents  8  stated  that 
none  of  the  blind  attended  school  and 
20  failed  to  list  the  number  of  those 
attending.  The  range  of  the  number  of 
blind  attending  school  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  19  returns  extended  from  1  to  29 
(Mean-8;  Mode-1).  Eight  of  the  39 
replies  reporting  that  the  blind  attend 
school  indicated  that  special  classes 
were  conducted  for  the  blind. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  direct  re¬ 
lation  between  the  number  of  blind  in 
residence  and  the  existence  of  special 
classes  for  the  blind.  An  extreme  case 
in  point  concerns  an  institution  with 
only  21  blind  in  residence  reporting 
two  blind  classes,  each  consisting  of 
three  pupils.  In  contrast,  three  state 
training  schools  with  over  100  blind 
members  in  each  instance  had  no 
special  classes  for  the  blind  and  failed 
to  indicate  their  attendance  at  school. 
Two  of  the  latter  indicated  in  a  break¬ 
down  of  their  blind  populations  by  IQ 
groupings  that  over  27  subjects  in  each 
case  had  intelligence  quotients  of  over 
40.  Seven  of  the  eight  institutions  re¬ 
porting  special  classes  for  the  blind 
stated  the  size  of  the  total  blind  in  resi¬ 
dence,  the  range  extending  from  21 
to  81  (Mean-49).  The  number  of 
special  blind  classes  in  each  of  these 
seven  institutions  ranged  from  1  to  4 
with  from  3  to  28  pupils  in  each  class. 
The  chronological  age  spread  in  the 
respective  classes  varied  from  a  range 
of  2  years  to  as  high  as  47  years.  The 
lowest  reported  chronological  age  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  special  class  was  7;  the 
highest  was  63.  The  intelligence  ranges 
for  each  class  varied  from  a  spread  of 
30  IQ  points  to  one  of  70.  The  lowest 
IQ  included  was  12;  the  highest  that 
could  be  considered  as  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  was  83  (an  IQ  of  131  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  report). 


In  an  attempt  to  compare  the  curri¬ 
cula  established  for  the  respective  blind 
classes  an  “open  end”  question  was  in¬ 
cluded  requesting  a  listing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  areas  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  classroom  time  devoted  to  each. 
The  open  end  approach  was  felt  to  be 
desirable  in  minimizing  prompted  re¬ 
sponses  and  in  pointing  up  any  quan¬ 
titative  or  qualitative  diflFerences  that 
might  exist  between  the  various  replies. 
Listed  below  are  the  curricula  break¬ 
downs  for  the  six  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tion: 


No.  1 

Music  . 20% 

Games  . 25% 

Exploratory  activities  . 15% 

Dressing,  Walking  . 10% 

Puzzles  . 10% 

Clay,  paint  . 10% 

No.  2 

Handicraft  . 33  1/3% 

Braille  . 33  1/3% 

Book  Machines . 33  1/3% 

No.  3 

Music  and  recreation  . 80% 

Arts  and  crafts  . 20% 

No.  4 

Be  read  to  (literature  and  social  studies) .  .50% 

Braille  . 15% 

Arithmetic  . 10% 

Handwork  . 10% 

Nature  Study  . 5% 

Handwriting  . 5% 

Exercises  . 5% 


No.  5 

Handwork  . 60% 

Braille  . 20% 

Music  . 10% 

Basic  school  subjects  . 10% 

No.  6 

Music  . 40% 

Handicrafts  . 30% 

Physical  education  . 10% 

Sensory  training  . 10% 

Homemaking  . 5% 

Social  studies  . 5% 
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To  a  considerable  extent  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  reported  curricula  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  result  of  the  open 
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TABLE  II 

Educational  and  Reckeational  Activities  Re¬ 
ported  Successfully  Employed  with  the 
Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Activities  N 

Dusting  .  14 

Making  beds,  braille  reading  .  12 

Hand  weaving,  choir,  glee  club,  music  ap¬ 
preciation  .  11 

Dancing  .  10 

Loom  weaving  .  9 

Braiding,  running,  number  work  .  8 

Knitting,  clay  modeling,  skipping,  reading 

readiness  .  7 

Band,  leathercraft,  beadwork,  braille  writing, 

washing  dishes .  6 

Sewing,  calisthenics,  waxing,  social  studies, 

organized  games,  field  trips  .  5 

Swimming,  orchestra,  speech  instruction  ...  4 

Simple  food  preparation .  3 

Metalcraft  .  1 


Additional  Activities:  piano  playing,  crochet¬ 
ing,  basket  weaving,  walking,  musical 
games,  rhythms,  fishing,  embroidery,  chair 
caning  and  rushing. 

end  approach  with  some  returns  giving 
a  detailed  listing  of  areas  while  others 
merely  listed  general  headings  or  com¬ 
binations  of  subject  areas.  The  difiFer- 
ences  may  also  be  partially  accredited 
to  the  varying  abilities  of  the  pupils 
comprising  the  particular  classes.  Such 
an  activity  as  instruction  in  braille 
presupposes  sufficient  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity  and  developmental  readiness.  Sev¬ 
eral  replies,  for  example,  reported  that 
instmction  in  braille  readiness  was 
omitted  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  pupils  could  read  braille  upon  ad¬ 
mittance  and  the  remainder  could  not 
be  expected  to  attain  sufficient  ability 
in  such  a  skill  for  it  to  become  func¬ 
tional.  The  particular  training  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  teachers  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  comparative  analysis  with 
two  of  the  replies  being  accompanied 
by  frank  statements  of  teacher  interests 
and  a  corresponding  emphasis  eyident 
in  their  accompanying  curricula  de¬ 
scriptions. 

In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  possible 
specific,  educational  activities  and  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  educational  termi¬ 
nology,  a  check  list  was  devised  to  de¬ 


termine  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
a  representative  group  of  activities. 
The  respondent  was  requested  to  check 
those  activities  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  to  any  extent  with 
the  mentally  subnormal  blind.  Thirty 
of  the  47  institutions  reporting  blind  in 
residence  replied  to  this  question  with 
the  number  of  activities  checked  by 
each  school  ranging  from  1  to  25. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  does 
not  necessarily  signify  the  degree  of 
success  of  a  particular  activity.  In 
many  instances  the  educational  and 
recreational  experiences  are  restricted 
by  the  lack  of  special  equipment 
and/or  trained  personnel  and  are  not 
available  even  for  the  sighted.  As  a 
point  of  interest  the  comments  concern¬ 
ing  swimming  illustrate  the  existence  of 
contrasting  attitudes  toward  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind.  Whereas  four  replies 
reported  swimming  as  a  successfully 
employed  activity  with  the  mentally 
subnormal  blind,  one  reply  stated  that 
swimming,  as  such,  is  not  even  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  blind  residents. 

A  major  objective  of  the  survey  was 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  training 
the  mentally  subnormal  blind  to  take 
their  place  with  the  sighted  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  functioning  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  An  “open  end”  question  re¬ 
questing  examples  of  such  work  exper¬ 
iences  resulted  in  the  following  list: 

TABLE  III 

Institutional  Work  Experiences  Reported 
FOR  THE  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Work  experiences  N 

Making  beds,  mopping,  polishing  .  5 

Playing  musical  instruments  to  accompany 
classes,  folding  and  sorting  laundry  ....  4 

Caring  for  patients  .  3 

Clothesroom  .  1 

Sewing  room  .  1 

Food  service  department  .  1 

Gardening  .  1 


Sorting  slip  sheets,  attaching  strings  to  re¬ 
pair  tags,  and  counting  paper  in  print  shop  1 

In  instances  where  the  skills  were 
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performed  by  the  partially  sighted  or 
those  with  normal  intelligence  they 
have  been  omitted.  In  the  above  listing 
there  are  no  indications  that  the  criteria 
of  mental  subnormality  or  legal  blind¬ 
ness  have  not  been  met. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  consisted  of  an  “open  end” 
question  requesting  a  listing  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  immediate  concern 
regarding  the  mentally  subnormal 
blind.  A  total  of  twenty-seven  returns 
included  replies  to  this  question  with 
only  13  of  these  actually  listing  what 
might  properly  be  considered  as  prob¬ 
lems.  The  remainder  stated  reasons  for 
not  providing  educational  programs  for 
their  blind  populations.  The  thirteen 
replies  stated  a  total  of  24  problems 
which  may  be  grouped,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  follows: 

TABLE  IV 

Educational  Problems  of  Immediate  Concern 
Regarding  the  Mentally  Subnormal  Blind 


Problem  N 

A.  Administrative: 

1.  Lack  of  personnel .  4 

2.  Lack  of  facilities  .  4 

3.  Lack  of  financial  support  .  2 

4.  Lack  of  time  .  2 

Total  .  12 

B.  Curricular: 

1.  Need  to  know  more  about  this  popu¬ 
lation  .  2 

2.  Providing  stimulating  experiences  . .  2 

3.  Need  for  curriculum  development  . .  1 

4.  Need  for  suitable  materials  .  1 

5.  Sighted  patients  impatient  with 

blind  .  1 

6.  Help  blind  to  become  more  accept¬ 

able  to  others,  (Ex.  verbalisms, 
nervous  blindism,  passivity)  .  1 

Total  .  8 

C.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  Intelligence  tests  employed  are  in¬ 
adequate  . *  2 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  of  blindness 

to  their  retarded  level  of  function¬ 
ing?  .  1 

3.  Need  for  a  central  hospital  within 

the  state  as  a  center  for  the  blind 
from  other  state  institutions  .  1 

Total  .  4 


*  In  both  instances  the  intelligence  tests  em¬ 
ployed  were  the  verbal  portions  of  the  Stanford- 
Binet  and  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence 
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The  reasons  for  not  providing  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  the  mentaUy 
subnormal  blind  have  been  listed  by 
geographical  regions  in  Table  I.  In 
comparison  with  the  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
isting  classes,  however,  they  appear  to 
be  indicative  of  a  basic  difiFerence  of 
philosophy  concerning  the  blind.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  the  objection  that 
the  blind  are  excluded,  because  they 
are  over  16  years  of  age.  The  entire 
bhnd  school  population  in  two  state 
training  schools  replying  to  the  quet 
tionnaire  were  reported  to  be  over  16 
years  of  age.  Such  statements  as  “too 
old,”  “parole  not  possible”  and  “lack  of 
an  acute  need”  might  also  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  reflections  of  the  existing 
philosophies.  Due  to  the  lack  of  per¬ 
tinent  information  regarding  the  men¬ 
tal  abihties  of  the  blind  in  residence  of 
the  six  institutions  reporting  that  the 
residents  were  mentally  too  low  to 
profit  from  training,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  with  provisions  ex- 
istant  for  similar  populations.  The 
reader  is  reminded,  however,  that  an 
IQ  of  12  was  included  in  a  special 
class  for  the  blind  on  one  of  the  replies. 


Summary 


A  survey  of  the  educational  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  mentally  subnormal 
was  conducted  with  52  of  the  104 
state  institutions  replying  to  the  mailed 
questionnaire. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate 
considerable  variation  between  institu¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  blind 
in  residence,  educational  provisions, 
existing  curricula  and  educational  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  underlying  philosophies  re¬ 
garding  the  abilities  and  needs  of  this 
population. 


tests.  As  a  point  of  interest,  seven  institution 
reported  using  these  tests  with  the  mentaUy 
subnormal  blind,  and  seven  indicated  that  they 
employed  the  Hayes-Binet. 
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Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Expands  Professional  Training  Program 


An  expansion  in  the  IHB-OVR  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Professional  Training  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

All  students  selected  for  admission  to 
the  program  next  fall  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  graduate  courses 
in  rehabilitation  at  a  New  York  City 
college,  in  addition  to  participating  in 
the  regular  program  of  the  training 
course.  Students  who  are  able  to  meet 
matriculation  requirements  at  the  col¬ 
lege  will  receive  credit  for  this  work 
toward  a  masters  degree.  Others  will 
enroll  as  non-matriculated  students.  In 
addition,  some  students  will  receive 
graduate  credit  in  field  work  for  their 
work  and  study  at  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind. 

Another  addition  to  the  professional 
training  program  is  the  provision  that 
a  few  students  will  be  permitted  to  en- 
roU  for  forty  weeks  ( a  full  year )  rather 
than  the  customary  twenty  weeks.  Al¬ 
though  most  students  will  continue  to 
spend  twenty  weeks  as  their  full  train¬ 
ing  time  in  the  program,  a  few  appli¬ 
cants  who  give  unusual  promise  of 
success  in  work  for  the  blind  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  study  on  an 
intemeship  basis  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  an  additional  twenty  weeks 
and  devote  more  time  to  graduate 
study.  Students  accepted  for  forty 
weeks  will  be  able  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  a  graduate  degree  in 
rehabilitation  counseling. 


These  changes  are  in  addition  to  the 
basic  professional  training  given  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  which 
provides  preparation  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  such  occupations 
as  rehabilitation  counselor,  workshop 
supervisor,  vocational  instructor,  foot 
travel  and  orientation  instructor,  psy¬ 
chologist,  recreational  worker,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  director,  service  stand 
supervisor,  vocational  program  admin¬ 
istrator,  placement  specialist,  and  spe¬ 
cialist  in  work  with  the  deaf-bUnd.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  provided  with  extensive  field 
work  experiences  under  close  profes¬ 
sional  supervision  and  attend  lectures, 
discussions,  field  visits,  demonstrations, 
and  workshops.  Although  graduate 
work  has  been  added  to  the  program, 
students  having  specific  vocational 
goals  who  are  not  qualified  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  or  who  do  not  care  to  enroll 
for  graduate  study  will  be  considered. 
The  training  program  is  established  for 
persons  already  in  the  field  who  desire 
to  improve  their  qualifications,  those 
who  have  completed  training  in  one  of 
the  professions  but  desire  to  learn  to 
apply  their  skills  to  the  area  of  work 
for  the  blind,  and  those  who  are  enter¬ 
ing  this  professional  work  for  the  first 
time. 

Students  accepted  for  the  program 
pay  no  tuition  fees  and  may  receive  a 
traineeship  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  sum  of 
$50  per  week  for  the  duration  of  their 
program.  Applications  for  the  fall  sem¬ 
ester  will  be  accepted  until  June  15, 
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1956.  However,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  openings  in  the  course,  in¬ 
terested  persons  are  advised  to  apply 


immediately.  For  further  information  lyn  1,  New  York. 


and  applications,  write  to  Dr.  Herbert  able 
Rusalem,  Co-ordinator  of  Professional  “lean 
Training,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brook-  ing  1 


Book  Reviews 


Our  Blind  Children:  by  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  Ph.D.,  Springfield,  Ill.  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  Publisher,  1956.  205  pp. 
$5.50.  Reviewed  by  Edith  M.  Baker. 


This  is  a  timely  and  helpful  book 
written  by  a  man  skilled  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  education  of  blind 
children.  It  is  timely  because  it  is  made 
available  at  a  period  when  the  number 
of  preschool  blind  children  has  in¬ 
creased.  Although  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  the  major  cause  of  blindness 
among  these  children,  is  now  yielding 
to  preventive  measures,  there  remains 
the  large  number  for  whom  this  medi¬ 
cal  discovery  came  too  late.  For  them 
and  the  children  whose  blindness  is 
due  to  other  causes,  care  and  training 
during  the  early  years  and  educational 
provisions  in  the  schools  are  extremely 
important.  The  book  is  helpful  because 
it  contains  practical  suggestions  about 
training  and  useful  advice  about  the 
choice  of  school  placement  for  a  child 
according  to  his  particular  needs  and 
the  resources  available. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  knows  that  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  parents  toward  their  child 
profoundly  influence  his  personahty 
development.  The  likelihood  of  ad¬ 
verse  parental  reactions  is  of  course 
greater  when  a  child  has  a  permanent 
and  inescapable  handicap  such  as 
blindness  which  parents  must  learn  to 


Miss  Baker  is  Chief  of  Social  Service,  Bureau 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Department  of  Public  Health. 
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face.  Reassurance  is  given  to  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  blind  child  by  pointing  out 
that  most  parents  are  apprehensive 
about  the  care  and  rearing  of  their 
child  and  that  it  is  only  natural  for  the 
parents  of  a  blind  child  to  be  confused 
and  uncertain  and  to  need  special  help. 
Recognition  is  also  given  to  the  grief 
and  shock  experienced  by  parents 
when  they  first  learn  their  baby  is 
blind;  “it  is  only  natural  that  parents 
in  their  first  stages  of  adjustment  will 
refuse  any  advice  that  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  deep  disappointment  and 
resentment.  ...  If  the  parents  are  able 
to  accept  help  and  advice  on  his  needs 
as  a  child,  and  on  the  adjustments  that 
have  to  be  made  because  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  he  will  be  given  a  chance  to  grow 
up  and  develop  according  to  his  capaci¬ 
ty.”  Mention  is  made  of  the  effect  upon 
parents  of  the  attitudes  of  family, 
friends  and  others,  particularly  the 
physician  at  the  crucial  time  when  the 
diagnosis  is  confirmed  and  the  findings 
of  blindness  are  explained.  An  attempt 
is  also  made  to  dispel  the  stereotype 
of  a  blind  person  held  by  many  people. 
This  is  an  important  and  difficult  task 
and  one  which  requires  the  efforts  of 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
opportunities  open  to  the  blind  for  a 
full  and  satisfying  life. 

Primarily  this  book  is  written  for 
parents  of  blind  children  to  help  them 
with  problems  of  training  and  rearing. 
In  Chapter  V,  entitled  “Growing 
Toward  Independence,”  there  is  valu- 
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I  able  material  about  such  matters  as 
I  “learning  to  eat,  toilet  training,  sleep- 
:  ing  habits,  gaining  body  control  and 
I  learning  to  walk,  learning  to  talk,  play 
i  experiences,  music  and  emotional 
growth "  Consistently  throughout  this 
chapter  the  many  similarities  and  few 
f  dissimilarities  in  development  between 
i  the  so-called  normal  child  and  the 
I  blind  child  as  well  as  the  desired  modi¬ 
fication  of  methods  of  care  and  train- 
I  ing  are  pointed  out.  Parents  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  here  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation.  For  those  who  wish  to 
explore  certain  areas  more  fully  there 
are  excellent  references  to  source  mate- 
1  rial. 

In  subsequent  chapters  there  is  a 
!  discussion  of  the  nursery  school,  the 

I  kindergarten,  the  residential  school  and 
the  public  school  with  various  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  special  education  of 
blind  children.  The  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  educational  place¬ 
ment  of  blind  children  with  seeing 
children  at  various  stages  of  their 
I  learning  are  explained.  The  forthright 
i  philosophy  expressed  is  very  significant 
I  in  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  held 
by  some  educators.  Eventually  parents 
i  must  make  a  decision  whether  to  send 
I  their  child  to  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind  or  to  enroll  him  in  a  class  for 
blind  children  in  the  local  public  school 
system  if  such  a  resource  exists.  In 
making  a  choice  parents  will  be  helped 
i  by  this  book  to  select  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  best  suited  to  their  child’s  needs. 

The  final  chapter  contains  a  number 
of  questions  for  which  parents  fre¬ 
quently  seek  answers.  Very  wisely. 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  does  not  attempt  to 
give  the  answers  because  for  some 
questions  definite  answers  do  not  exist. 
He  does,  however,  respond  to  these 

I  questions  by  discussing  some  of  the 
factors  involved.  In  addition  he  re¬ 
minds  parents  that  “many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  during  a  blind  child’s 
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growing  up  are  the  regular  problems 
of  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence.” 

Parents  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
will  profit  by  this  book.  The  wisdom 
it  contains  will  prove  useful  to  pedia¬ 
tricians,  ophthalmologists,  nurses,  so¬ 
cial  workers  and  teachers.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  meaningful  to  all  who  care 
about  the  health  and  happiness  of  blind 
children— children  with  hopes  as  pre¬ 
cious  as  the  Spring  that  is  biurgeoning 
all  around  us  as  this  book  appears. 


Out  of  My  Darkness,  by  William  Sheppard 
in  collaboration  with  Fritz  Blocki.  New 
York,  Frederick  FeU,  Inc.,  1956,  $3.95. 
281  pp.  Reviewed  by  Charles  Ritter. 

When  i  agreed  to  review  this  book, 
I  was  prepared  to  take  it  entirely  at 
its  face  value.  Early  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  there  was  considerable  bitter¬ 
ness  about  blindness  just  as  there  had 
been  in  Russell  Criddle’s  Love  Is  Not 
Blind  which  tells  the  same  kind  of 
story. 

But  then  on  page  113  I  discovered 
that  Mr.  Sheppard  used  to  work  under 
me  on  the  old  WPA  Talking  Book 
Project  which  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  ran  for  the  Library 
of  Congress.  So  when  I  began  to  check 
up  in  an  effort  to  recall  him  as  an 
individual  I  found  that  everyone  who 
knew  him  then  or  earlier  thought  he 
had  very  good  sight  for  a  blind  man. 
The  worst  report  I  could  get  was  4/200 
and  most  gave  him  far  better  sight 
than  that.  One  even  assumed  that  he 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
because  he  saw  too  well.  That  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

Then  someone  who  knew  him  just 


Charles  Ritter  is  Consultant  on  Special  Aids 
and  Appliances,  AFB.  He  reviewed  Russell 
Criddle's  Love  Is  Not  Blind,  in  the  New  Out¬ 
look,  Feb.  1953. 
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before  he  received  the  corneal  trans¬ 
plant  which  restored  the  sight  of  one 
eye  said,  “No,  he  was  really  blind  then. 
He  couldn’t  even  travel  alone.”  All 
of  which  makes  one  wonder  how  much 
of  the  story  is  Mr.  Sheppard’s  and  how 
much  his  collaborator’s.  One  is,  of 
course,  in  this  field,  quite  accustomed 
to  having  blind  people  accused  of 
having  better  sight  than  they  do,  but 
with  so  many  opinions  to  raise  the 
question  one  wonders  just  how  much 
Mr.  Sheppard  could  see  up  and  down 
the  line. 

For  example,  he  was  always  “pass¬ 
ing”  as  sighted.  Griddle  tried  that  with 
his  10/200  and  got  caught  every  time. 
But  Sheppard  taught  in  a  dancing 
academy,  he  portered  in  a  clothing 
store.  He  worked  as  a  building  super¬ 
intendent,  even  operating  the  elevator 
on  occasion.  If  he  did  these  things  with 
light  perception  only,  that  is  good  to 
know  about.  If  he  did  them  with  4/200 
or  better  while  claiming  to  see  nothing, 
he  is  rendering  a  disservice  to  other 
blind  people  in  making  this  claim. 

His  picture  of  the  Talking  Book 
Project  has  scarcely  any  relation  to 
reality.  The  theories  and  explanations 
he  attributes  to  an  M.D.  who  lectured 
at  the  Swedish  Institute  School  of 
Massage  must  have  been  taken  from 
a  very  old  text  book.  He  assumes  that 
all  Interstitial  Keratitis  is  caused  by 
congenital  syphilis.  He  says  that  con¬ 
genital  syphilis  can  come  from  an  in¬ 
fected  father  or  even  from  grandpar¬ 
ents,  discarded  theories  Osier  was 
questioning  fifty  years  ago. 

As  a  story  (assuming  now  that  there 
was  only  light  perception)  this  is  not 
difiFerent  from  many  others.  Many  of 
the  incidents  have  been  related  about 
so  many  people  that  one  more  retelling 
neither  adds  or  detracts.  The  love 
story,  the  marriage,  the  fatherhood,  the 


ups  and  downs  are  all  fresh  and  pleas-  | 
ant  reading.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of 
talk  about  grit,  determination,  courage  ^ 
and  a  few  sententious,  not  to  say  im-  * 
modest  remarks  which  one  assumes  Mr.  • 
Blocki  slipped  in.  ' 

There  are  passages  around  the  peri¬ 
od  of  the  transplant  where  one  wonden 
what  would  have  happened  to  Mr. 
Sheppard’s  “God-given  courage”  had 
the  new  cornea  clouded.  One  wonders 
also,  what  the  restoration  of  sight  has 
done  to  Sheppard’s  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  implication  seems  to  have 
been  that  his  income  at  least  was  about 
to  be  enhanced  from  royalties  on  a 
puzzle  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The 
trouble  is  that  that  same  puzzle  was 
made  for  blind  people  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Sheppard  was  born.  Gould  it 
be  that  he  forgot  he  saw  one  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind? 


Windows  for  Rosemary.  By  Marguerite 

Vance.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1956.  $2.25. 

60  pp.  Reviewed  by  Esther  L.  Skeels. 

This  fictional  account,  based  on  ob¬ 
servation  and  told  in  the  first  person, 
portrays  through  episodes  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  a  blind  child  that  blindness 
is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
people  differ  from  one  another.  An¬ 
ticipation,  thoughtfulness  and  gaiety 
characterize  the  celebration  of  her 
ninth  birthday  which  brought— as  the 
newest  “window”— a  yeamed-for  type¬ 
writer. 

Illustrated  and  published  as  a  child’s 
book,  it  can  give  information  to  both 
children  and  adults  and  inspiration  to 
the  latter. 


Mrs.  Skeels  is  Executive  Director,  Blini 
Children's  Foundation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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New  AFB  Fellowships 

Fellowships  in  the  amount  of  $1,500 
each,  intended  to  cover  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  training,  are  now 
available  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  qualified  persons 
who  are  in  training  or  who  wish  train¬ 
ing  for  professional  service  in  agencies 
serving  the  blind. 

In  a  letter  to  deans  of  schools  of 
social  work,  the  Foundation  explains 
that  the  program  is  intended  to  assist 
governmental  and  voluntary  agencies 
serving  blind  individuals  to  recruit  the 
professional  personnel  necessary  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of 
their  services. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  applicants 
who  are  currently  employed  by  agen¬ 
cies  providing  specialized  services  for 
blind  persons  and  who  plan  to  utihze 
this  fellowship  in  conjunction  with  an 
educational  leave  granted  by  their 
employers. 

The  fellowships  may  be  used  for 
either  the  first  or  second  year  of  work 
for  the  masters  degree  or  for  work 
toward  the  doctoral  degree  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  school  of  social  work,  and 
are  renewable.  They  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  need  and 
promise,  without  reference  to  the  visual 
acuity  of  the  applicant. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  American 
Foundation’s  interest  in  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  a  body  of  knowledge  and  in 
fostering  a  greater  sense  of  its  common 
purposes  with  those  of  the  schools  of 
social  work,  as  related  to  the  needs 
of  work  for  the  blind,  complimentary 
subscriptions  and  copies  of  Foundation 
publications,  including  the  New  Out¬ 


look  for  the  Blind,  are  being  provided 
to  all  accredited  schools. 

The  shortage  of  professionally  quah- 
fied  social  workers  is  acute.  The 
average  school  of  social  work  receives 
notice  of  at  least  twenty  vacancies  for 
every  graduate.  This  new  program  is 
important  since  the  shortage  of  quah- 
fied  personnel  is  a  primary  problem 
faced  by  agencies  providing  services 
for  blind  clients. 

Individuals  interested  in  securing 
professional  education  in  this  field  are 
invited  to  apply  to  Alexander  F. 
Handel,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.  Applications  for  the  academic 
year  1957-58  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  April  15,  1957. 

Subscription  Price  Change 

As  announced  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  for  this  magazine  will 
be  increased  for  both  the  ink  print 
and  braille  editions,  beginning  with 
the  September  1956  issue.  The  new 
price  will  be  $3.00  for  the  ink  print 
edition,  $1.50  for  the  braille. 

These  prices  will  apply  to  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  take 
note  of  this  change. 

New  Book  by  Dr.  Farrell 

“The  Story  of  Blindness,”  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  formerly  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  came  ofif  the  press 
early  in  May.  An  advertisement  in  this 
issue  calls  attention  to  the  book.  The 
New  Outlook  will  publish  a  review  of 
it  in  the  September  issue. 
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Appointments 


O  Walter  1.  Badger,  Jr.,  law  firm  head, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  founder  and  Man¬ 
aging  Director. 

The  new  president  is  senior  partner 
of  Badger,  Pratt,  Doyle  and  Badger, 


Walter  I.  Badgar,  Jr. 


the  organization  printed  over  13,000,- 
000  braille  pages  for  its  periodicals  and 
produced  by  hand  an  additional  100,- 
000  braille  pages,  mostly  for  college 
textbooks. 


O  Mr.  Delbert  Aman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  home  teacher  with  the 
South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind, 
according  to  an  announcement  from 
Mr.  Howard  Hanson,  Director.  Mr. 
Aman  is  a  graduate  of  public  schools 
and  has  had  some  training  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  after  graduation 
from  high  school.  He  attended  North¬ 
ern  State  Teachers  College  for  three 
years  of  pre-law  work,  from  whence 
he  attended  South  Dakota  University, 
graduating  with  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  1955.  He  was  a  special  student  at 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
pre-vocational  training  course  where 
he  was  given  special  training  in  home 
teaching  and  methodology  used  in 
travel,  orientation,  handicrafts,  etc.  He 
will  service  the  entire  state  of  South 
Dakota  in  his  new  position. 


Boston  law  firm.  He  had  been  first  vice 
president  since  1949  and  previously 
had  held  various  executive  posts  in 
National  Braille  Press  since  1939. 

Mr.  Badger  succeeds  Charles  Boy- 
den,  President  since  1940  and  Treasurer 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1929.  Mr.  Boyden  will 
remain  in  the  post  of  treasurer. 

Last  year,  according  to  Mr.  lerardi. 


O  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Wallace  D.  Watkins  to  the  position 
of  Director  of  Rehabilitation  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services.  In  announcing  the 
appointment  Mr.  Lee  H.  Lacey,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  said:  “Mr.  Watkins  has, 
for  the  past  two  years,  served  on  our 
staff  as  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  During  that  time  he  has  gained 
the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow  staff 
members.” 

Mr.  Watkins  succeeds  Mr.  William 
D.  Lakin  who  accepted  an  associate 
professorship  in  the  School  of  Social 
Administration  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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(Continued  from  page  224) 

Blind,  Kansas  State  Department  of  So¬ 
da!  Welfare  from  1950  to  1953.  In 
Topeka  he  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  Department  of 
Adult  Psychiatry,  and  held  a  residency 
in  psychiatry  at  that  Foundation  in 
1952-M.  On  July  1,  1953,  Dr;  Cholden 
received  a  Public  Health  Service  com¬ 
mission  as  medical  officer  assigned  to 
the  Clinical  Center,  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  a 
post  he  held  until  January  1956,  at 
which  time  he  entered  private  practice 
in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  and  be¬ 
came  assistant  clinical  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  School  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Besides  Dr.  Cholden’s  services  in  the 
foregoing  capacities,  his  contributions 


to  the  development  of  scientific  atti¬ 
tudes  and  professional  approaches  to 
problems  with  which  work  for  blind 
persons  is  concerned  have  been  most 
valuable.  In  recent  years  he  had  been 
attending  and  participating  in  signifi¬ 
cant  meetings  and  conventions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  for  the  blind,  and  on 
those  occasions  his  keen,  objective, 
analytical  observations  as  a  medical 
psychiatrist  have  commanded  universal 
respect.  An  article  prepared  by  him, 
“The  Role  of  the  Psychiatrist  in  an 
Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  Outlook  in  October 
1952. 

The  field  of  work  for  the  blind  had 
come  to  depend  heavily  upon  this  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  scientist,  and  to  count 
on  him  for  clear  guidance.  In  addition, 
his  warm  personality  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Dr.  Cholden  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  young  children. 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  HANDBAGS  .  .  . 

Robert  Colka  has  brought  out  a  new  thought  in  handbag-making- 
activity  for  the  blind.  Distinctly  new  and  appealing,  it  creates  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  Home  Teachers,  Institutions,  and  other  groups 
working  with  the  blind. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  traveling  salesman,  you  will  have  to  write 
in  for  information,  and  make  arrangements  to  receive  actual  samples. 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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ClassiSed  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blirtd  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

XTe  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  li  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Wanted:  Partially  sighted  man  over  thirty 
wanted  to  work  in  privately-owned  shop 
specializing  in  reseating  and  repairing  chairs. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  caning,  rush  bottom, 
split,  etc.  Must  also  be  capable  of  waiting  on 
customers.  Shop  located  in  East.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars,  including  salary  expected. 
New  Outlook,  BDx  2. 


Position  Wanted:  As  adjustment  counselor, 
vocational  instructor  or  workshop  supervisor; 
male,  25  years  old,  single,  with  partial  vision. 
High  school  graduate  with  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  agency  for  the  blind,  as 
workshop  supervisor  and  instructor.  Presently 
enrolled  in  the  IHB-OVR  professional  training 
program,  specializing  in  above-mentioned  fields. 
Will  be  available  from  July  15,  1956.  Inquiry 
to  be  addressed  to  Paul  Hamilton,  %  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  N.  Y. 


|3600-$5976.  Openings  for  these  specjfl 
positions:  (1)  director  of  music — i  iiiiiliiiiiliJ 
chorus,  piano  and  instrument;  (2)  combinatM 
intermediate  classroom  teacher-librarian;  (S) 
combination  classroom-remedial  speech  teaciMt 
Please  address  replies  to  Oregon  State  Schati 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.;  Attention  Evan 
E.  Wilcox,  Principal.  Replies  are  kspi 
confidential. 


Position  Wanted:  Teacher  in  school  for  tbtj 
blind,  totally  blind.  Qualifications  include  AJl  I 
degree,  senior  high  school  teacher’s  certifieai||* 
from  Utah,  Class  I  Home  Teacher’s  certifies 
from  the  National  Board  of  Certification,  exper 
iences  in  teaching  music,  English,  reading  and 
writing  of  braille,  typewriting,  and  general  edi- 
cational  subjects.  Major  in  music,  minor  n 
English;  have  attended  many  summer  schotl 
sessions,  while  teaching.  Write  for  informatm; 
Neiu  Outlook,  Box  5,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Teacher  Wanted:  For  Sept.  1956.  For  an  inta 
grated  program  for  partially  seeing  and  bind 
children  at  high  school  level.  Beginning  salai; 
$4100  to  $5340  depending  on  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Ideal  location  adjoining  and  just  sontii- 
west  of  Los  Angeles.  Write  to  K.  A.  Hunaafar, 
Ed.  D.,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Sootli- 
west  School  Districts,  111  North  Greillea  Ate, 
Inglewood  1,  Calif. 


Wanted:  Physical  education  instructor  for  girii’ 
gym  and  swiipming,  including  boys  and  girls  ii 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades.  Will  pay 
$300  per  month  plus  full  maintenance  for  a  gki 
with  a  B.A.  in  physical  education  and  no  exper¬ 
ience,  more  based  on  experience  and  trainiai. 
Write  D.  A.  Hutchinson,  Principal,  Iowa  Braille 
and  Sightsaving  School,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


Position  Wanted:  Vocational  training  and  sub¬ 
contract,  placement  counseling  or  related  fields; 
totally  blind,  27  years  of  age,  married  with  two 
children.  College  training  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement;  industrial  and  counseling  experience 
for  a  machine  tool  manufacturer.  Presently 
enrolled  in  the  IHB-OVR  professional  training 
program  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Scheduled  to  terminate  July  15,  1956.  Write 
Fred  Tolson,  %  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  Am 
available  for  interview  at  any  time. 


Positions  Open:  Three  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  in  elementary  school.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required.  Applicants  must  work  well  with 
parents,  co-workers  and  pupils.  Persons  with 
ingenuity  in  teaching  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  those  with  recreation  and  student 
club  background  urged  to  apply.  Salary  range 


Position  Open:  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Duties  include  execution  and  development  of 
program,  within  framework  of  a  compreheaom 
rehabilitation  agency.  Person  selected  will  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  professional  rehabilitatiM 
team  of  many  disciplines.  Applicants  should 
have  academic  qualifications  as  well  as  wotk  | 
experience  (preferably  administrative).  Starti^ 
salary  range  from  $4,000  to  $5,(X)0.  For  details 
write  to  Mr.  Wallace  D.  Watkins,  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Personnel  Services,  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  West  Fifth 
Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Positions  Open:  Two  vacancies  in  Indnstiiil 
Arts  Dep’t.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Wato- 
town  72,  Mass.,  covering  woodwork,  metalwoA 
home  mechanics,  crafts,  and  power  machiao- 
Apply  to  Edward  Waterhouse,  Director. 
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